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Art. 1.—Armata: a Fragment. Svo. pp. 209. London. 
Murray. 1817, 


W soever has been much with infants must have observed 
how intense their pleasure is when they are taken before a 
looking-glass, and receive the first obscure notion of their 
own identity, and that the object they see in the mirror, 
and out of it, are, at-one instant of time, another and the 
same. The pleasure which fables so universally give is a 
modification of this perception, which infinitely diversified 
and varied attends us through life, and enters asan element 
into the complex exercises of the understanding, and into 
various forms of literary composition. Fables, allegories, 
parables, pure or mixed with other forms of writing, in- 
clude a large department of the literature of mankind. 
And the spirit of table has diffused itself over a large porr 
tion of writings, of which the object seems far removed 
from the reasonable use of such an expedient. In other 
works the form of the fable has been preserved, with very 
little indeed of its spirit, but with the hope, probably, to’ 
adorn a dry and unamusing subject with some of its graces 
and ornaments. 

Such is the fragment before us, which, as a work of ima- 
gination, has absolutely nothing to recommend it, but, as 
a series of opinions on the present state of the country, is 
entitled to all the attention which the respected name of its 
putative author may reasonably claim. We say putative 
author, for the public prints have without reserve ascribed 
this little book to a noble person who, after throwing 
around his profession a grace and ornament which in mo- 
dern times had not been aspired to, and attaining to the 
highest civil rank which a subject can reach, was cast into 
a state of premature inactivity and inglorious repose, which 
the public and himself must have alike regretted. It was 
reserved for the incomparable Lord Bacon alone to illus- 
trate his retreat from the chahcellorship, by the composi- 
tion of works which have"itimortalized his own name, and 
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thrown a glory round the office from which other men de- 
rive their highest honour. It is creditable to any man, 
who has filled up the sphere of ordinary ambition, and sur- 
vived the period of ordinary exertions, to be still alive to 
the interests of his country and of society, and to be prompt 
in interposing with the counsels of age, at a moment when 
wise counsels are imperiously called for. 

ArmMaTA is not a Utopia, nor a New Atlantis, nor a 
Brobdignag ;—it is no imaginary country in which either 
seriously or jocularly wise laws and institutions are recom- 
mended, or absurd habits satirised, but it is England with- 
out any change or substitution whatever, save in the letters 
of her name, as she was in the year of our Lord 1816, com- 
plaining of her paupers, her taxes, and her expensive esta- 
blishments. That such minute realities are not well adapted 
to an exhibition of phantasmagoria figures in a work of 
fanciful fiction, our readers will we think readily agree ; 
however we cannot reproach our author with having 
blended his fiction very closely with his reasonings. All 
that appertains to the tale is comprised in a few words. 
The narrator after informing us that he sailed from New 
York, on the 6th of Sept. 1814, proceeds— 


* On the 16th of March, after full day had risen upon us, we 
found ourselves as it were overtaken by a second night. The sea 
was convulsed into whirlpools all around us, by the obstruction of 
innumerable rocks, and we were soon afterwards hurried on by a 
current, in no way resembling any which navigators have recorded. 
We felt its influence under the shadow of « dark cloud, between two 
tremendous precipices overhanging and seemingly almost closing up 
the entrance which received us. Its impetuosity was three times 
greater, at the least, than even the Rapids above the American Nia- 
gara, so that nothing but its almost incredible smoothness could 
bave prevented our ship, though of five hundred tons burthen, from 
being swept by it under water, as our velocity could not be less, at 
the lowest computation, than twenty-five or rather thirty miles an 
hour. The stream appeared evidently to owe its rapidity to com- 
pression, though not wholly to the compression of land, its bounda 
en one side, if boundary it ought to be called, appearing rather like 
Chaos and Old Night; and what was most striking and extraordi- 
nary, we could see from the deck, not above two ships’ length from 
us, another current running with equal force in the opposite diree- 
tion, but separated from our’s by pointed roeks, which appeared all 
along above the surface, with breakers dashing over them. Neither 
of the channels, as far as my eye could estimate their extent, were 
above fifty yards wide, nor at a greater distance from-each other, 
aud they were so even in their directions, that we went forward like 
an arrow from a bow, without the smallest deviation towards the 
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rocks on one side, or the dreary obscurity on the other. In this 
manner we were carried on, without the smallest traceable variation, 
till the 18th of June, a period of three months and two days, in 
which time, if my above-stated calculation of our progress be any 
thing like correct, and I am sure I do not over-rate it, we must 
have gone straight onward above seventy thousand miles, a space 
nearly three times the circumference of the earth.” (p. 5—7.) 


After some astronomical observations, the traveller finds 
himself in a great sea: here the ship is wrecked, and he 
alone saved. He finds himself among a new race of peo- 
ple, but one man addresses him in English. This stranger 

ad been carried into this new world in a similar manner, 
when achild. Our traveller’s first enquiries concerning 
the country are answered by a reference to a journal written 
by the stranger’s father, which contains his solution of the 
mysterious passage. 


“ When I consider the unexampled rapidity of the current, with 
its dismal chaotic boundary, and that we were involved in it for al- 
most three months, emerging at once into a sea where the heavens 
above presented new stars, and those of our own in different mag- 
nitudes and positions than any they could be seen in from either of 
our hemispheres, | am convinced, beyond a doubt, that I am no 
longer upon the earth, but on what I might best describe as a twin 
brother with it, bound together by this extraordinary channel, as a 
kind of umbilical chord, in the capacious womb of nature, but 
which, instead of being separated in the birth, became a new and 
permanent substance in her mysterious course.” (p, 26—27.) 


The reader now expects some account of this country, 
its external form, people, &c. Perhaps we may hereafter 
have some of these details, but our author is very philoso- 
phical, and his new friend Morven not less so; for, with- 
out even changing the traveller’s linen, as far we hear, 
or offering to relieve any hunger or thirst, save that of 
oe the stranger proceeds to eulogise their common 
asylum. 

This eulogy is followed, however, by a sad drawback : 
a catalogue of sufferings and dangers. After a brief re- 
ference to the origin of the feudal institutions, to the early 
history of Armata and the revolution, Morven dwells at 
more length on the history of the war with America. We 
proceed to describe the country as he knew it. 


“ This highly favoured island now sat without a rival on this 
proud promontory in the centre of all the waters of this earth, with 
her mighty wings outspread to such a distance, that with your li- 
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mited ideas of its numerous nations, it is impossible youshould 
comprehend.—She was balanced upon her imperial throne by the 
equally vast and seemingly boundless continents on either side, 
bending alike beneath her sceptre, and pouring into her tap all that 
varieties of climate or the various characters of mankind could 
produce, whilst the interjacent ocean was bespangied with islands, 
which seem to be posted by nature as the watch-towers of her do- 
minion, and the havens of her fleets,—Her fortune was equal to her 
virtues, and, in the justice of God, might be the fruit of it; since 
as the globe had expanded under her discoveries, she had touched 
it throughout as with a magie wand; the wilderness becoming the 
abodes of civilized man, adding new millions to her sovereignty, 
compared with which she was herself only like the seed falling upon 
the soil, the parent of the forest that enriches and adorns it.— 
She felt no wants, because she was the mether of plenty; and the 
free gifts of her sons at a distance, returned to them tenfold in the 
round of a fructifying commerce, made her look but to little sup- 
port from her children at home.—To drop all metaphor, she was an 
untaxed country.” (p. 46—47.) 


Bating the bathos of the last sentence, this must be al- 
lowed to be a beautiful picture. But now unhappily suc- 
ceeded the war with America,—we beg pardon, we mean 
Hesperia. This era in the history of Armata, we are told, 
“ may perhaps be considered as almost the first in which her 
representative constitution exhibited any proof of dangerous 
imperfection.” In a certain sense this is true. In the 
history of our earlier sovereigns, the object of their govern- 
ment was to reign over the parliament, that is, by prero- 
gative, now it is, to govern by the parliament, that i is, by 
influence. Hume was the first public writer who distinctly 
stated how completely the system of influence, proved the 
victory which the people had gained over the court. But 
we believe that the consequences legitimately deducible 
from this idea, have not yet been formed. 

Our author here discusses the subject of parliamentary 
reforin, and pursues in his fable the course which his poli- 
tical friends are ‘now taking in parliament. “ The first 
step towards public reformation of every description is a 
firm combination against rash and vivlent wen.” And he 
declares that he would consent to the continuance of the 
worst evils, rather than mix himself ‘ with ignorance 
thrusting itself before the wisdom which should direct it” 
The practical g good sense of these declarations is, however, 
mixed up with some general observations so shallow and 
superficial, that we are > compelled to look for the directing 
wisdom elsewhere. 
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« A few individuals. might seek to extend their own powers at 
the expeuse of the liberties of the people, but the people themselves 
could surely have no interest in usurping a greater authority than 
was consistent with the equilibrium of a constitution which for cen- 
turies had been the just object of their national pride, and the ad- 
miration of a world it has enlightened. 


What can that man have thought or observed of society 
who reasons as if he took for granted that the usurpations 
of the people would be limited by their interests? We 
recollect Mr. Paine’s demonstration in his celebrated work 
—“ Were monarchy abolished there would be no wars; 
for kings gain and the people suffer by war; and 2s allmen 
act from their interests, therefore,” &«. Q. E. D 

After this discussion, the interlocutors, each of whom, 
however, seems to represent the noble author, proceed to 
a rapid review of the war with Capetia 

‘The historical, or rather conjectional question origina- 
ting out of the refusal of the English government to treat 
with the French ministry, and interfere before the murder 
of the king had rendered war inevitable, is again treated 
with the author's usual facility, and in the spirit of the 
whigs of 1792. 

lt would have been impossible for the writer to dismiss 
such a subject without a reference to the object of his poli- 
tical idolatry, Mr. Fox, He is thus pourtrayed. 


“« My confidence in this opinion is the more unshaken, from the 
recollection that I held it at the very time, in common with a man 
whom fo have known as I did, would have repaid all the toils and 
perils you have undergone.—I look upon you, indeed, as a benighted 
traveller, to have been cast upon our shores after this great light 
was set.—Never was a being gifted with an understanding so per- 
fect, nor aided by a perception which suffered nothing to escape 
from its dominion. He was never known to omit any thing which 
in the slightest degree could affect the matter to be considered, nor 
to confound things at all distinguishable, however apparently the 
same ; and his conclusions were always so luminous and convincing, 
that you might as firmly depend upon them as when substances im 
nature lie before you in the palpable forms assigned to them from 
the foundation of the world. Such were his qualifications for the 
office of a statesman; and his profound knowledge always under 
the guidance of the sublime simplicity of his heart, softening with- 
out unnerving the giant strength of his intellect, gave a character 
to his eloquence which I shail not attempt to describe, knowing 
nothing by which it may be compared.” (p. 86—88.) 


With due subordination, and according to the rank they 
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held in his affections, Mr. Pitt and also Mr. Burke are 
severally noticed. Will posterity thus appreciate these men, 
or reverse the order? The High Treason trials of 1794 
are alluded to briefly, and with reason: they form a me- 
morable wra in the history of English jurisprudence, and 
will fix Lord Erskine’s name in the lasting annals of his 
country’s history. 

The more recent events are scarcely adverted to, but the 
actual condition of the country after the peace is stated 
with a clearness and feeling creditable to the writer's un- 
derstanding and heart. We cannot, indeed, say that there is 
much of novelty in these statements, nor much of promise 
in the suggestions for improvement. 

The oppressive effects of the national debt and of taxa- 
tion, with a particular notice of the legacy duty, and an 
exaggerated representation of its injustice ; the most alarm- 
ing calamity of the times, the spread of pauperism; the 
corn laws; tithes; the fisheries: having in one person or 
character related the evils, hein the other proposes reme- 
dies. For the greater part, they are suggestions to bell 
the cat. It is gravely impressed on us as a duty to FEED 
the people, and find employment for them!!! and in order 
to produce the food, to improve agriculture to the utmost. 
We expected some notice here of Mr.Malthus’s speculations. 
They are passed over. We are glad to find that the noble 
author retains those notions of distributive justice which 
his professional life must have impressed on him, and does 
not concur with some of his political friends in advising the 
having recourse to a national bankruptcy to save the coun- 
try from ruin. He urges the duty of imposing equal taxa- 
tion, and adverts to the unequal pressure of the poor laws 
on occupiers only; but we perceive that he does not notice 
the unequal duty on inheritances, personal property being 
liable to the ten per cent. duty on wills and intestacies, 
from which real property is exempt. 

Among the expedients for relieving the distresses of the 
times, we observe but one which is enforced in detail, and 
this is the repeal of the duty on salt, and the more exten- 
sive use of that mineral as manure. Whether this substance 
can be procured in sufficient quantities, and at a sufficiently 
low rate to answer such a purpose on a large scale, we 
leave to prefessional agriculturists to determine. 


** « You have salt, you say, in endless abundance, but your ne- 
cessity turns it into money, even to forty times its value, instead of 
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spreading it abroad for various uses, to rise up in property which 
no money could purchase. After thus taxing to the very bone this 
life’s blood of your people, why, to be consistent, do you not bind 
up by law their veins and arteries to prevent circulation?—Do you 
know what salt alone would do for you, if it were not seized upon 
as revenue, and clung to perhaps as a plank, which you cannot quit 
in your distress? I will speak of its other uses hereafter; but can 
you be so ignorant as not to know, that by taking the tax upon it 
directly as money, you rob yourselves of fifty times its amount in 
the productions of your soil, in your fisheries and manufactures, and 
in the universal prosperity of the country? 

“ «Lime, which has caused to start into life the most inert and 
sterile parts of Great Britain, is just nothing as a manute when 
compared with salt, which differs from it, besides, m two remark- 
able qualities, decisive of its superior value. Lime, and I believe 
all other known composts, are powerful only according to the quan- 
tities in which they are used; whereas salt, to be useful, must be 
sparingly employed ; it corrupts vegetable substances when mixed 
with them in small quantities, but preserves then when it predomi- 
nates in the mass. It is needless therefore to add, that independ- 
ently of its comparative lightness, the expense both of the article 
and its carriage must be very greatly diminished. Yet you rob the 
mother of your people of this food which indulgest nature has cast 
into her lap, sufficient, as you will see hereafter, to feed all her 
children, even if their numbers were doubled.’” (p. 169—170.) 


Having expatiated on these topics, our author breaks 
off, his manuscripts being found illegible from seawater. 
We are promised an introduction to Swaloal, the capital 
of Armata. We suppose this is a harmless joke on the vast 
extension of the metropolis as a swallqw-all. There are a 
few other jokes of a like harmless description. Among 
others, we are frequently reminded how different the con- 
dition of England is from that of its co-relative in the other 
world. But, as we before observed, it is not as a work of 
imagination that this political per is entitled to any 
notice whatever.—The style is clear and lively, the humour 
not of a subtle or rare kind, and the serious passages rather 
ostentatious and obtrusive; but, as we before observed, 
there is throughout a vein of benevolence and solicitude, 
which indisposes the reader to severe criticism. 
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Art. 1]—Hore Pelasgica: Part the First. Containing 
an Inquiry into the Origin and Language of the Pelasgi, 
or ancient Inhabitants of Greece ; with a Description of the 
Pelasgic,or Aolie Digamma, as represented in the various 
Inscriptions in which it is still preserved; and an attempt 
to determine its genuine Pelasgic Pronunciation. By 
Herserr Marsa, D.1). F.R.S. Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge, and now Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
pp. 146-—-[ Continued from page 36. | 


Tur two last chapters of the Horm Pelasgice are occu- 
pied by discussions relating to the Holic, or, as Dr. Marsh 
also calls it, the Pelasgic digamma. Although we have 
not seen reason to follow the learned author in his doc- 
trine concerning the origin and language of the Pelasgi, 
we entertain no doubt that the digamma was in use among 
them, because they first introduced alphabetic writing 
into Latium, and that letter is found in the Latin alpha- 
bet, and indeed in nearly all those with which we are 
acquainted. Dr. Marsh’s inquiries respecting the figure 
and sound of this celebrated relic of alphabetical antiquity, 
at least possess interest, if they do not always terminate in 
truth or probability. 


“ When,” says he, “ Montfaucon published his Palaographia 
Greca, he despaired of our ever obtaining a sight of this ancient 
letter engraved on monuments, while it was still in use.” 


With this remark, he introduces a brief, but valuable 
account, of the inscriptions in which the digamma is still 
preserved, and which, whilst they afford an exquisite gra- 
tification to the learned curiosity of more recent scholars, 
confirm in a very interesting manner the conclusions of 
those whose sagacity was not aided by the appearance of 
ocular testimonials. An enumeration of these inscriptions 
will, we trust, be acceptable to our readers 

I. In the first place, there are coins with the inseription 
FAAEION, i. e. "HAgswv, denoting the inhabitants of Riis, 
who, as we know from other sources of information, used 
the olic dialect.* There are others with FAZIQN, pro- 
bably referring to 4rus in Crete; and others exhibit the 
word actu, a city, written FALTV. 

2. Secondly, Tournefort copied from the pedestal of a 





* Dr. Marsh, by a chain of argument more ingenious than convincing, 
(p. ‘126—131) endeavours to prove, that seme of these coins belonged te 
Falerji on the Tiber. 
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statue, in the island of Delos, an inscription, which contains 
the word ATTQ, written AFVTO. ‘The reason of the in- 
troduction of both F and V, as Mr. Payne Knight has 
observed, probably was, that the statuary being at a loss 
to determine whether he should adopt the more ancient 
form AFTO, or the more recent AVTO, inserted the latter 
under both forms. 

3. A brazen tablet, discovered in 1783 near the site of 
the ancient Petilia, contains the word OIKIAN very dis- 
tinetly engraved FOIKIAN. 

4. In 1795, Mr. Morritt discovered in the Alpheus near 
Olympia a brazen helmet, on which is inscribed the name 
of the inhabitants of some state or city, partly effaced, but 
followed in a distinct impression by the words ANEQEN- 
TOIAIFI, that is, dvéSecav ta Ati, posuerunt Jovi. 

5. In the same country ( E/is) an inscription was disco- 
vered by Sir Wm. Gell, and brought to England in 1813. 
In this inscription the digamma occurs no less than seven 
times. We find in it FETA written for éryc, FETEA for 
érea, FETIO® for éroc, FAPION for Zpyov, FAAEIOI£ 
for “HaAcsois, EFAOIOLS for “Evaofoic, and FPATPA for 
iutpa. 

6. Among Lord Elgin’s marbles, is the record of an 
agreement, made by the inhabitants of Orchomenus in 
Beeotia with the inhabitants of the neighbouring city Elatea, 
and relating to the common pasturage between the two 
pm On this ancient marble we find FIKATI for Z:oc:, 

ETIA TIETTAPA for érexw téccapa, and in two places 
FEAATIH for Eaareia. 

7. Lastly, Dr. Marsh has received from a friend, lately 
returned from Greece, a copy of an inscription on marble, 
which was found near the site of Crissa, on the northern 
shore of the Corinthian bay. The sense of the inscription 
has not yet been ascertained; but it clearly contains the 
letter F, followed by the letters OMA. 

We have here evidence, which, if any additional argu- 
ments were wanting, establishes bested a doubt the pro- 
priety of inserting the digamma, as a means of restoring 
the versification of Homer, in the words detu, Eros, Epyov, 
Etyc, Eroc, Eimocs, and oixoc, with all their derivatives. 

In all these inscriptions the form of the digamma is, as 
its name denotes, that of a double gamma, or one gamma 
placed over another. It corresponds to the description of 
this letter given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who says 
that it consisted of two side strokes drawn into one upright 
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stroke. But, besides its usual figure, resembling our Eng- 
lish F, Dr. Marsh describes another form, in which it some- 
times appears. It is that of an upright gamma (I) placed 
on an inverted gamma (L), so as to compose three sides of 
a rectangle. This form occurs on various coins, statues, 
and tablets, found chiefly in Italy. It is the more worthy 
of notice, because it appears to have been employed when 
the digamma assumed the office of a numeral. As this 
letter originally occupied the sixth place in the Greek, as 
well as in many other alphabets, it was used to denote the 
number six; and in this application it was retained by the 
Greeks to the latest times, although at a very early period 
deposed from its service as a component part of written 
words. Dr. Marsh has produced some curious instances of 
the use of this square form of the digamma to represent 6. 
One of these is from Mark xv. 33, Tevowévys dé dpas Exrys, 
as represented in the Coder Beze. Wetstein, who did not 
know the meaning of this figure, took it for a gamma (I), 
and supposed the lower line to have been added by a later 
hand. le, therefore, quoted the Codex Bezz as support- 
ing the singular reading tp/rv¢, instead of Exrys. Dr. 
Marsh subjoins the important observation, that, owing to 
similar mistakes, we often find [ denoting 3, in place of 
the digamma, or episemon (¢), in our present copies of 
Hesychius. 

Dr. Marsh’s object in his fourth chapter is to prove, in 
opposition to the opinions formerly received among the 
learned, that the Bolic digamma was always pronounced 
exactly like the Latin F. His principal argument is, that, 
as it corresponded to F in form and in alphabetic order, it 
must be presumed, unless reasons can be given to the con- 
trary, to have agreed with it also in sound. We reply, that 
abundant reasons to the contrary may be assigned. It is 
allowed by Dr. Marsh, that F was a component part of 
the Greek alphabet before V (afterwards written T) was 
introduced. Unless, therefore, it be granted, that the 
sounds expressed in later times by OT and T were originally 
represented by the digamma, we may ask, how were they 
represented ?—for that those sounds were unknown to the 
most ancient of the Greeks, is a supposition too absurd to 
be entertained. Inthe second place, we have already no- 
ticed an example of the highest antiquity, in which the 
cigamma is used instead of the more recent T; EFAOIOIZ 
being written for Eveofoc. In the third place, many Greek 
words, which were originally written with the digamma, 
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exist with the proper analogical changes in the Latin lan- 
guage, and instead of the digamma, have V, serving as to 
metre the office of a consonant. But the letter V, when 
used as a consonant, was equivalent to the English W. The 
obvious inference is, that the English W represents the force 
of the digamma in the words alluded to. \n the fourth place, 
some distinguished Latin grammarians, viz. Terentianus 
Maurus, Marius Victorinus, and Priscian, assert that the 
Latin V, when used as a consonant, had the same sound 
which the ancient Greeks expressed by their digamma ; and 
although Dr. Marsh questions the competency of these 
authors to deliver such an opinion, and asks whether the 
ever heard the Greeks pronounce their digamma, he will 
not deny, that to ascertain the real matter of fact was at 
Jeast as easy for a Roman as it is for an English philologer. 
Fifthly, Dionysius of Halicarnassus expressly states, that 
the ancient Greeks employed the digamma to represent the 
same sound which was afterwards denoted by OY. But 
this was the sound of the French ow, and of the English oo 
in moon, doom, &e. When much abbreviated, so as to 
have the metrical effect of a consonant, it is expressed in 
our language by W, which letter must consequently be 
considered, so far as the authority of Dionysius can be relied 
on, as equivalent to the digamma employed as a consonant. 
Lastly, there were some Soak words which retained the 
sound of the digamma, after the original mode of express- 
ing that sound had fallen into disuse. In these words the 
letter substituted for the digamma was T. Upon this prin- 
ciple Heyne explains the Homeric word evadev as the im- 
perfect tense of Fadw, afterwards 23a, to please, and the 
adjective aviayoc, compounded of « privitive, and Fiayy, a 
shout. In like manner we may account for the existence of 
T in the word xavazasc, which oceurs twice in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days. Aya, to break, was originally pronounced 
and written Fayw, and was thus distinguished from Ayw, 
to lead. As xafBBadre was deduced by contraction from xeTa- 
BadrdAw, so ueFakeuc, afterwards written xavazaic, was ob- 
tained from xetaFayw. These reasons appear amply sufli- 
cient to justify a dissent from the inference adopted by Dr. 
Marsh, that the Greek digamma was always sounded like 
the Latin and English F. 

In subordination to this doctrine, our author maintains, 
that the Greek T and the Latin V, to which letters he very 
incorrectly attributes the same power, were employed not 
only as vowels, but also to express the sound of our English 
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consonant V. The only evidence produced to support this 
opinion, as applied to the Greek letter, seems to be the 
practice of the modern Greeks, who pronounce Zevs, zefs ; 
Bacidevc, vasilefs ; auTap, aftar, &e. But it is too well 
known to require a moment’s illustration, that the pronun- 
ciation of the modern Greeks is in many particulars utterly 
abhorrent from that of their progenitors, and affords no 
grounds for any conclusion respecting the sounds employed 
in the ancient language. Numerous proofs might be accu- 
mulated to shew, that T, whether used singly er to compose 
the diphthongs ev and ev, had the full force of a vowel; and 
that its sound (at least in the classical ages of Greece) was 
intermediate between that of | and that of OY, correspond- 
ing pretty exactly to the French u. Hence it was called 
Wirdv, slender, to distinguish it, (not, as Dr. Marsh sup- 
poses, from a consonant answering to our English F,) but 
from the broader and stronger sound of the cognate OT, 
which, though represented by two letters, was in its own 
nature a simple vowel. 

Equally destitute of foundation is the supposition, that 
the sound of the English consonant V belonged to the 
Latin V, when used as aconsonant. V, when employed as a 
long vowel, answered to the Greek OT, and consequently 
expressed the sound which is denoted in French by ow, and 
in English by 00. Abbreviate this sound, so as to reduce 
it, in point of time or metre, to the power of a consonant, 
and it coincides entirely with that of the English W. Until, 
therefore, some good reasons are assigned to the contrary 
—some better reasons than the real or fancied “ coarseness” 
of the enunciation—we ought to regard this as the power 
of the Latin V when used as a consonant, rather than ascribe 
to it another sound, which cannot possibly be deduced from 
its known and admitted signification as a long vowel. This 
conclusion is further justified by the changes upon the 
power of this letter, practised by the Latin poets in order 
to suit the rhythm of their compositions. Thus Virgil, 
speaking of one of his pugilistic heroes, says, “ Genua 
labant,”’ converting the short vowel V into a consonant, so 
as to obtain a trochee out of a tribrachys. Who can doubt 
that in this, and in similar cases, the sound of the consonant 
V was that of the English w, which is only a rapid utter- 
ance of its vowel sound, and not that of the Englis 2, which 
has no connection with the vowel sound? We might esta- 
blish a similar argument upon the mode of forming various 
derivatives fron’ verbs ending in VO, in which V is some- 
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times a vowel, as in FLVO, TRIBVO, and sometimes a 
consenant, as in VOLVO, but which agree in conferring 
upon their derivatives the full force of the dong vowel V, as 
in FLYVMEN, VOLVMEN, &c. It would also be an 
amusing subject of research, to collect from those European 
and Asiatic languages which are of the same.family with 
the Latin, the forms of words which correspond to Latin 
forms of the same words beginning with the consonant V. 
We should probably find that, in the vast majority of cases, 
these words begin with the sound of the English W. We 
present a few examples from the English language: vallum, 
wall ; vasto, waste; ventus, wind ; vicus, wick; vidua, 
widow ; vinum, wine; volvo, wheel: and, if these instances 
be opposed by such words as virtwe from virtus, revolve from 
volvo, &c. it is sufficient to reply, that such terms have 
been formed from the corrupted pronunciation of Latin in 
modern times; whereas those beginning with W were de- 
rived from the Latin of the classical ages, or are original 
words belonging, under different forms, to various Jan- 
guages which are allied to the Latin. Lastly, the opinion 
for which we contend, is supported by the examples of all 
Latin words transferred into the Greek language, such as 
Leovurpoc, and Levvpoc, for Severus, in which the Latin con- 
sonant V is represented, imperfectly indeed, but as closely 
as the case would admit, by the Greek OT or T; and since 
the sounds of these two characters, when uttered with the 
rapidity of consonants, are found to coincide, all these ex~- 
amples must be regarded as conspiring to the same point, 
and therefore, when taken together, amply sufficient to 
overbalance the examples produced on the other side of the 
question, in which the Latin V is expressed yet more im- 
perfectly by the Greek B. 

The preceding observations tend to shew, that the di- 
gamma, when used as a consonant, had sometimes the sound 
of the English W. Such was the case in all those words 
where the insertion of the digamma restores the versifica- 
tion of the poems of Homer, and where also the corre- 
sponding Latin forms of the same words begin with V. But 
it is probable that the ancient Greek F was often, tho 
not, as Dr. Marsh contends, invariably equivalent: to the 
Latin F and the more recently invented ®. 

It will be allowed, that the source of the digamma, as 
well as of all those letters which originally belonged to the 
Greek alphabet, must be found in the Phenician or Hebrew. 
But in the ancient oriental alphabets, the digamma, there 
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called Vaw, and occupying the sixth place, was probably 
employed both as a vowel and as a consonant, being analo- 
gous sometimes to the Greek OT, and sometimes to the 
Greek ©. This conjecture we might support, by producing 
instances of the manner in which the power of the sixth 
letter has been expressed by the ancient translators of the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; but we cannot suppose that the orien- 
tal tongues wanted either of the two sounds which we have 
pointed ext, for they are found with slight modifications in 
every known language. Now, if they existed in those 
tongues, we cannot doubt that they were both expressed by 
the sixth letter Vau, because the alphabets referred to 
afforded no other probable means of representing them. If 
this argument be valid, we must upon the same principle 
(as well as from the entire analogy of the ancient Greek 
alphabet to the Hebrew or Phoenician) ascribe the same 
double power to the digamma; for this letter was in esta- 
blished use among the Greeks before they had invented 
either T to denote the one sound, or ® to represent the other. 
The use of the two last letters was probably adopted to 
obviate the inconvenience and ambiguity arising from the 
double office of the digamma. This character then fell into 
disuse, except as a numeral. 

Among the Latins, who adopted the Greek or Pelasgic 
alphabet after it had received the addition of the vowel T, 
the digamma always retained the office of a letter, but was 
confined to the expression of its original power as a conso- 
nant. Hence those Greek words which were afterwards 
written with ©, such as PAMA, ®TTEQ, were expressed in 
Latin by F, as we see in FAMA, FVGIO. Nevertheless, 
in Etruscan inscriptions we find’F still used, as it was by 
the Greeks, to denote the sound which was expressed in 
Latin by V having the time of a consonant.* 

For the reasons now stated, we agree with Dr. Marsh in 
thinking, that the most ancient Greeks used the digamma 
in all cases in which © was afterwards employed, and in 
which the digamma is still found in the Latin forms of the 
same words. Dr. Marsh also adduces satisfactory evidence 
to prove, that this letter was prefixed to those Greek words 
which now begin with an aspirated ‘P, and which corre- 
spond to Latin words beginning with FR. Trypho, who 





* Observe, that in the above account of the original double power of the 
digamma, we have considered the sound of the English W, as included 
under its power ae a rowel. 
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lived in the third century, asserts, that in the poems of 
Alcwus he had found. the word jviic written Foygic. We 
now find in the Elean inscription Fperpa for jyrpa. Gre- 
gorius informs us, in his treatise on the Dialects of the 
Greek Language, that the olians began such words with 
the analogous letter B; and as the sound of F, when used 
as a consonant, includes an a we are thus enabled 
to account, in a manner which confirms the hypothesis, for 
the existence of the aspirate still prefixed to such words. 
Upon this ground, we are enabled to judge how the aspi- 
rate ought to be expressed when it accompanies an initial 
rho. ‘The sound ph, with which the words under review 
originally commenced, was an aspiration, modified by press- 
ing the teeth upon the under lip. Omit this pressure of 
the teeth, and a simple aspiration remains, which however 
still precedes the initial P, and justifies the position of the 
spiritus before it, though sometimes represented as if it 
were sounded afler. Thus the ancient FRAKTOX, cor- 
responding to the Latin FRACTVS, became in the more 
recent sat classical Greek ‘"PAKTOX, or jyxros, pronounced 
Hractos. 

When we consider the age, learning, and station of the 
celebrated author, upon whom we have been animadvert- 
ing, and call to mind our obligations to him for some of 
the former productions of his pen, we should think our- 
selves chargeable with a high degree of ingratitude, as well 
as presumption, were we to blame him, even where cen- 
sure is due, without great delicacy and respect. We there- 
fore sincerely lament the deficiencies of the volume before 
us. His letters to Archdeacon Travis, and his Annotations 
on Michaélis contain the clear and abundant proofs, not 
only of most extensive reading, but of independence and 
energy of mind, of sound judgment, of candour, accuracy, 
and ingenuity. The present treatise contains erroneous 
representations of the Detiles assertions strong and posi- 
tive in proportion as the evidence for them is slender and 
insignificant; inferences, dependant in trains upon one 
another, and all of dubious validity, yet ending in conclu- 
sions, which are produced as absolutely certain; and re- 
spectful appeals to the authority of writers, who, whenever 
they oppose his doctrines, are treated as undeserving of 
credit or regard. These circumstances indicate a deterio- 
ration of the understanding. Let the author, ere it is too 
late, beware how he devotes himself to the service of a 
party. Let the high and honourable reputation, obtained 
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by his former learned publications; let a superiority to the 
world, anda noble, ingenuous, and uncontaminated desire 
for the attainment and progress of ‘Truth; let the memory 
of his venerable predecessor, and a strong sense of the awful 
responsibility attached to the episcopal dignity ; in short, 
let upright principles and elevated affections influence him 
to employ his talents and opportunities in the promotion of 
those objects, which alone can appear truly important and 
valuable to the philosopher and the christian, and we may 
even yet have cause to number him among the greatest 
benefactors to his church, his country, and mankind. 





—————— 





Ant. IIl.—An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean ; with an original Grammar 
and Vocabulary of their Language. Compiled and ar- 
ranged from the extensive Communications of Mr. Wm. 
Mariner, several years resident in those Islands; by 
Joun Martin, M. D. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 460—412. 
London, Murray, !817. 


To no single individual is the science of geography more 
indebted than to the late Captain Cook, who fell a sacrifice 
to the preannee or ferocity of the barbarous regions he 
explored. In his first voyage the Society Isles were disco- 
vered by him; the insularity of New Zealand was ascer- 
tained, when the streights which separated the two compo- 
nent parts were distinguished by hisname: and in the same 
voyage he explored the coast of New Holland through an 
extent of two thousand miles. In his second voyage he 
was enabled to negative the conjecture with regard to a 
southern continent within the reach of navigation; he 
added New Caledonia to our charts, the largest island in 
the South Pacific, New Zealand excepted ; and also Geor- 

ia, in the latitude of Cape Horn, with an unknown coast 
that he called Sandwich Land, and which has been denomi- 
nated the Ultima Thule of the southern hemisphere. 

In his third voyage he revisited the Friendly Islands, 
discovered several smaller clusters on the tropic of Capri- 
corn, and the Sandwich Islands to the north of the equi- 
noctial line ; he explored the western coast of America from 
43 to 70 degreés of north latitude; he determined the 
proximity of Asia to that continent; and passing the 
streights between them, demonstrated the impracticability 
of a northern passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
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Ia consequence of these important discoveries, the hydro- 
graphy of the hahitable globe may be said to have been 
completed, with the exception of the Sea of Amur and the 
Japanese Archipelago; so that little remains for future 
navigators but to furnish us with more minute accounts of 
the situations he had examined, and this purpose with 
respect to the Friendly, or Tonga Islands, is performed in a 
very able and interesting manner by the author of the 
account before us, assisted as he was by his professional 
editor. 

Before we enter on the narrative here given, it may be 
convenient to supply some few dates as to the visitants of 
these islands, since the last voyage of Captain Cook in 1777, 
and especially as in the geographical illustrations the work 
before us is very deficient. 

Four years subsequent to 1777, Maurielle, a Spaniard, 
was entangled among these islands; and in 1789, Lieute- 
nant Bligh, in the Bounty, anchored at Anamooka, one of 
the cluster of the Hapai Islands, Captain Perouse havi 
approached them in 1787. Captain Edwards twice visi 
Anamooka in 1791, which was the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous with the schooner that had attended him from Ota- 
heite, and which had lost company with the Random. Bligh 
again in the Providence, and Captain Pollock in the Assist- 
ance, returning with bread fruit from Otaheite, remained 
during the night of August 3d, 1792, off these islands. The 
whole groupe is in number computed at 150, but only 61 
of these have their places and proper situations assigned in 
the chart, and in the sketch of the harbour of Tongataboo 
attached to the Voyages of Captain Cook. 

We do not very well understand why confusion should 
be introduced into the geography of the immense tract of 
the Pacific, by the substitution of the name of Tonga for the 
Friendly Islands, merely because the chart of Capt. Cook did 
not comprehend, eo nomine, Vavaoo ; and if the same liberty 
were taken with this sort of nomenclature as to the other 
places in the like sea which were visited by that distin- 
guished victim of useful and daring enterprise, such diffi- 
culties would be occasioned to the inquirer, that it might be 
necessary to devote a long life te remove the needless 
obstacles whieh caprice, or some other intrusive motive, 
would occasion. In the present instance, we do not entirely 
attribute the variation to whim or fancy, but we rather 
ascribe it to a disposition to communicate a novel appear- 
ance to the work, in order that it may be more attractive 

Crit. Rev. Vou. V. Feb: 1817. R 
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to the general class of readers. The Friendly Islands have 
been mentioned so frequently since 1773, that it might be 
thought, if not by the author or editor, by some trading 
adviser, that an account of the Tonga Islands would be 
supposed to be the relation of a new discovery, which had 
hitherto eluded the vigilance of all former adventurers, and 
which deception would at least continue until the book 
itself were procured, the first page of which must, however, 
remove the misapprehension. 

The Tonga Islands comprehend, Tonga, a cluster called 
the Hapai Islands, and Vavaoo. Those who have consulted 
the Dutch voyagers will know three of them under the ap- 
pellations of Amsterdam, Middleburg, and Rotterdam ; in the 
neighbourhood of which last are a great number of other 
islands of much smaller dimensions. Amsterdam had also 
the native distinction of Tongataboo, or Sacred Tonga; tabu, 
or taboo, denoting sacred or prohibited. 

Dr. Martin explains the circumstances which led him to 
afford his valuable assistance to the present work in the 
following manner :— 


“ In the year 1811, I accidentally heard that Mr. William Mariner, 
the bearer of a letter from the East Indies to one of my connections 
in London, had been a resident at the Friendly Islands during the 
space of four years; and, my curiosity being strongly excited, I 
solicited his acquaintance. In the course of three or four interviews 
I discovered, with much satisfaction, that the information he was 
able to communicate respecting the people with whom he had been 
so long and so intimately associated, was very far superior to, and 
much more extensive than any thing that had yet appeared before 
the public. His answers to several inquiries, in regard to their reli- 
gion, government, and habits of life, were given with that kind of 
unassuming confidence, which bespeaks a thorough intimacy with 
the subject, and carries with it the conviction of truth :—in fact, 
having been thrown upon those islands at an early age, his young 
and flexible mind had so accorded itself with the habits and circum- 
stances of the natives, that he evinced no disposition to overrate or 
to embellish what to him was neither strange nor new. To my in- 
quiries respecting his intentions of publishing, he replied, that having 
necessarily been, for several years, out of the habit either of writing 
or reading, or of that turn of thinking requisite for composition and 
arrangement, he was apptthensive his endeavours would fail in 
doing that justice to the work which I seemed to think its import- 
ance demanded: he modestly proposed, however, to submit the 
subject to my consideration for a future opportunity. In the mean 
while circumstances called him away to the West Indies: on his 
return he brought me memoranda of the principal events at the 
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Tonga Islands, in the order in which they had eee during his 
residence there, together with a description of the most important 
religious ceremonies, and a vocabulary of about four or five hun- 
dred words. ‘The inspection of these materials served greatly to 
increase the interest which I had already taken in the matter, and I 
urged the necessity of committing the whole to paper while every 
thing remained fresh in his memory. To facilitate this object, I 
proposed to undertake the composition and arrangement of the in- 
tended work, whilst Mr. Mariner should direct his view solely to 
noting down all that he had seen and heard in the order in which 
his memory might spontaneously furnish it, that these materials 
might afterwards be made, from time to time, subjects of conversa- 
tion, strict scrutiny, amplification, arrangement and composition ; 
consequently not one of the ensuing pages has been written without 
Mr. Mariner’s presence, that he might be consulted in regard to 
every little circumstance or observation that could in the smallest 
degree affect the truth of the subject under consideration ; and, in 
this way, it is presumed that a great deal more useful and interest- 
ing matter has been elicited, than would probably have occurred to 
him through the medium of his own unassisted reflections; for con- 
versation calls to mind many things that would otherwise have 
escaped the memory; it constantly demands elucidations ; one idea 
gives birth to another, until the whole subject lies completely un- 
folded to the mind.” (p. vi—ix.) 


The arrangement of the work may be briefly stated. It 
commences with the voyage of the ship Port au Prince, in 
which Mr. Mariner was conveyed to the Tonga Islands; 
next follows an historical account of what occurred during 
his stay for about four years at those islands, including not 
only what regarded himself, but the different changes, reli- 
gious and political; and the recital being thus brought 
down to the departure of Mr. Mariner, the remaining 
_ chapters are devoted to an orderly statement of the con- 
dition of society; the ranks and professions; the names 
and attributes of the gods; the notions entertained of the 
human soul and a future life; the most important ceremo- 
nies; the games and amusements; the music, vocal and 
instrumental ; the state of pharmacy; of arts and manufac- 
tures; and lastly, is su plied a grammar of the language, 
and a vocabulary comprehending two thousand words. 

This insight into the dialect of the people we consider 
to be the most valuable, although not the most entertain- 
ing part of the work. Captain Cook observes, that the 
language of the Friendly Islands is sufficiently copious to 
express all the ideas of the people; and that he had many 
proofs of its applicability to musical purposes, both in song 
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and recitative. The language may likewise be considered as 
the master-key to all that may be acquired in the = 
bowring situations, as on the like authority we learn that 
this tongue has the greatest affinity imaginable to that of 
New Zealand, of Wateeoo, and Mangena, and consequently ~ 
to that of Otaheite and the Society Isles. Many of the 
words are also the same as those spoken at Coco’s Island, 
as appears by the vocabulary collected by Le Maire and 
Schouten. Some of the terms of Horn Isiand, another of 
the discoveries of Schouten, also belong to the language 
of Tongatabatoo. 

a look ce much information - one — 
on nat istory an ilosophy, particularly in e- 

rtments of ete, se, es cinesalogs, will infal- 
ibly be disappointed; bat the moralist, who lpves to 
examine hufhan nature in that middle state, between 
the soletin Yravity of savage and the affected evity of 
polished life, will find'this interesting situation faithfully 
depicted, ‘with all that relatés to the arts, the customs, the 
religion, the government, and whatever is peculiar to man 
in this stage of social cultivation; and under such a view, 
we confidently recommend it to the attentive examination 
of our readers. 

The voyage commenced from Gravesend, in the Port au 
Prince, on the 12th Feb. 1805, and after a variety of the or- 
dinary adventures, on Satarduy, 29th Nov. 1806, she brought 
to ‘on the north-west point of Lefooga, one of the Hapai 
islands, in the same place where Captain Cook had former! 
anchored. In this situation several of the crew mutini 
and were killed ‘on shore by the natives. On the Ist De- 
cemmber, the islanders ‘took ‘possession of the ship; and Mr. 
Mariner, after being exposed to very great danger, was 
landed inacanoe. fle was condacted into ee 
of Finow, the king of the island, who fortunately took a 
particelar fancy'to him. The ship was subsequently ran 
peg plundered by Finow’s orders; andinthe evening 
of the 9th December the natives set fire 'to her, in order the 
more conveniently to get at the fron work, which was highly 
valued by them. Tlie next day, at sun-rise, the people 
flocked to the bench, nd some of the crew, under the 
direction of Mr. Mariner, conveyed five of the carronades 
on shore. 

After a shooting excursion with the King to the — 

island of Whiha, he and Mr. Mariner retu to 
Lefooga. Our adventurer Was now required to surrender 
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his books and papers, which he learnt afterwards were 
burnt; and on inquiring the reason, he was told (as he 
afterwards understood) that his Majesty could not on any 
account allow him to practise witchcraft to the injury of 
the Tonga peopte ; and that it was well known to the King, 
that those books and papers were instruments and means 
of invocation, to bring down some evil or plague upon the 
country. Mr. Mariner and his companions, who were re- 
duced to the number of five, (the rest either pene bite or 
dispersed on the adjacent islands,) began soon to be tired of 
their way of life, and endeavoured to procure from the 
King the gift of a canoe, that they might rig it as a sloop, 
and make Norfolk island, on their voyage to New Holland; 
Their purpose, however, was disappointed. 

The history of a revolution which took place is next 
he At the time of Captain Cook's visit, the whole of 

onga (that is, the island of ‘longa, the Hepai Islands, 
and Yavaoo) was under the dominion of Tongoo Ahoo; 
but in consequence of this change, the island of Tonga 
had been for ten or twelve years, divided into several petty 
states, all at war with one another; Finow being then Ki g 
of the Hapai Islands and Vavaoo, and Tooboo Neuha tri- 
butary chief of the latter. 

The death of Finow occurred after an entertainment. 
His illness began with a difficulty of respiration, his li 
became purple, and his under jaw was convulsed. He 
friends finding he did not get better, procured one of his 
children to sacrifice it to the s, that the divine anger 
might be appeased, and the health of the father restored. 
They found the child in a neighbouring house, sleeping in 
its mother’s lap; they snatched it ite force, and re- 
tiring, they strangled it with a ban ghatoo.* The 
corpse was then taken with all s before two consecrated 
houses and a grave; at each place a short prayer to the 
god was hurried over, that he might interpose with the 
other deities in the behalf of Finow, and accept of this 
sacrifice as an atonement for his crimes. : 

The appearance and character of the deceased King, with 
whom Mr. Mariner was an almost constant associate, will 
mterest the reader. 


“ Finow, the sole and arbitrary monarch of Vavaoo and the 
Hapai Islands, was in stature six feet two inches; in bulk and 


* A substance used for clothing, prepared from the bark of the Chinese 
paper-muiberry tree. 
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strength, stout and muscular; his head erect and bold ; his shoul- 
ders broad and well made; his limbs well set, strong, and graceful 
in action; his body not corpulent, but muscular; his hair of a jet 
black, and curly, yet agreeably so, without being woolly; his fore- 
head remarkably high ; his brow bold and intelligent, with a little 
austerity ; his eye large and penetrating, yet joined to an expression 
of mildness ; his nose aquiline and large, his lips well made and 
expressive ; his teeth remarkably large, white, and regular; his 
lower jaw rather prominent; his cheek-bones also rather prominent, 
compared with those of Europeans.—aAll his features were well de- 
veloped, and declared a strong and energetic mind, with that sort 
of intellectual expression, which belongs not so much to the sage as 
to the warlike chieftain: ambition sat high on his front, and guided 
all his energies: his deep and penetrating eye, and his firm and 
masculine deportment, while they inspired his adherents with confi- 
dence, struck awe to the minds of conspirators :—his actions were, 
for the most part, steady and determined, and directed to some 
well-studied purpose: his resolve was fate, and those who obeyed 
him with reluctance trembled, not without reason. He appeared, 
almost constantly, in deep thought, and did not often smile ;—when 
he spoke, on matters of some importance, it was not without first 
holding up the balance in his mind, to weigh well what he had to 
say: persuasion hung upon his lip, and the flow of his eloquence 
was such, that many of his enemies were afraid to listen to him, 
lest they should be led to view the subject in a light prejudicial to 
their interests. 

“ Although, in matters of consequence, he always seemed to 
weigh well what he had to say, in subjects of minor importance he 
was very quick in reply: his voice was loud, not harsh but mellow, 
and his pronunciation remarkably distinct. When he laughed, which 
was not on trifling occasions, it was so loud as to be heard at an 
incredible distance; and with a very strange noise preceding it, as 
if he were hallooing after esa a long way off, and the same 
kind of noise as he always made when in a passion; and this was 

uliar to him. When in his house, however, giving orders about 
is domestic arrangements, his voice was uncommonly mild, and 
very low. 

“In to his sentiments of religion and policy, they may be 
pretty well gathered from sundry passages in the narrative :—with 
respect te his religion in particular, it is difficult to say whether he 

any: it is certain that he disbelieved most of the doctrines 
taught by the priests; for although he believed that they were really 
inspired, when they pretended to be so, yet he thought that fre- 
uently a great deal of what they declared to be the sentiments of 
the god, was their own invention ; and this particularly in regard to 
what did not suit his own sentiments. He never, however, declared 
his opinion of these things in public; though he expressed them 
very decidedly to Mr, Mariner, and some of his intimate friends. 
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He used to say, that the gods would rw favour that party in 
war in which there were the greatest chiefs and warriors. He did 
not believe that the gods paid much attention in other respects to 
the affairs of mankind ; nor did he think they could have any reason 
for doing so,—no more than man could have any reason or interest 
in attending to the affairs of the gods. He believed in the doctrine 
of a future state, agreeably to the notions entertained by his coun- 
trymen; that is, that chiefs and matabooles, having souls, exist 
hereafter in Bolotoo, according to their rank in this world ; but that 
the common people, having no souls, or those only that die with 


their bodies, are without any hope of a future existence. (p. 429— 
432, vol. i.) 


He was succeeded by his son, a man whose intellect was 
of a very superior kind, and who, unlike his father, was 
void of political ambition, and sought rather the happiness 
of his people than the extension of his power. He was an 
admirer of the arts, and a philosopher among savages. 

Mr. Mariner now began to be very solicitous to return 
to his native country in a time of peace, when he had 
nothing on which to employ himself but objects of amuse- 
ment. Sometimes with Finow the younger, or with the 
Chiefs, and sometimes alone, by way of recreation, he 
would frequently go, for two or three days together, among 
the neighbouring islands on fishing excursions; as he was 
one evening returning homeward in his canoe, he espied a 
sail in the westward adios just as the sun had descended 
below it. He was then with three servants that worked on 
his plantation, and he insisted that they should make for 
the vessel. They admitted that they had seen her before 
but that their fear of his wishing to go on board prevent 
them from pointing her out to him; as’ they had often 
heard their chiefs say that they never meant to let him go 
if they could help it, and these attendants were apprehen- 
sive that their brains would be knocked out if they suffered 
him toescape. It was not until one of the men was killed 
by Mariner that he could succeed in approaching the vessel, 
which he reached about day-light the next morning. The 
brig proved to be the Favourite, Captain Fiske, from Port 
Jackson, of about 130 tons burthen. Mr. Mariner was 
received, and from on board sent an invitation to the Ki 
when Finow, with his sister and several of her fe 
attendants, visited, him, bringing presents of provisions; 
and so delighted was his Majesty with every t he saw 
in the ship, and so desirous was he of acquiring ac- 
complishments which raised Europeans so much above the 
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Tonga people, that he was with difficulty dissuaded from 
accompanying Mr. Mariner to Europe. 


“ Finow’s sister, who was a very beautiful, lively girl, proposed 
in joke to go to England, and see the white womea: she asked if 
they would allow her to wear the Tonga dress; ‘ though, perhaps,’ 
she said, ‘ that would not do in such a cold country in the winter 
season. I don’t know what | should do at that time: but Togi tells 
me that you have bot-houses for plants from warm climates, so I 
should like te live all winter in a hot-bouse. Could I bathe there 
two or three times a day without being seen? 1 wonder whether 1 
eng — a chance Fs geaten dy husband; but my Fp ig, $@ 

rown, I su none 0 oung langi men would have me; 
and it wiidb tes great pi to tenes po es | Marva young chiefs 
at Vavaoo, and go to En to live a single life-—If I were to go 
to England, I would amass a great quantity of beads, and then I 
should like to return to Tonga, because in England beads are so 
common that nobody would admire me for wearing them, and I 
should not have the pleasure of being envied.’—She said, laughing, 
that either the white men must make very kind and good-tempered 
husbands, or else the white women must have very little spirit, for 
them to live so long together without parting. “She thought the 
custom of having only one wife a very good one, provided the hus- 
band loved her; if not, it was a very bad one, because he would 
tyrannize over her the more, whereas if his attention was divided 
between five or six, and he did not behave kindly towards them, it 
would be very easy to deceive him.” (p. 32—34, vol. ii.) 

“ Before the ship's departure, Mr. Mariner was charged with 
several messages from the chiefs of Vavaoo to those of Hapai. 
Among others, Finow sent his strong recommendations to Toobo 
Toa to be contented with the Hapai Islands, and not to think of 
imvading Vavaoo; to stay and look to the prosperity of his own do- 
minions, for that was the way to preserve peace and happiness.— 
‘Tell him again,’ said he, ‘ that the best way to make a country 
powerful and strong against all enemies, is to cultivate it well, for 
then the people have something worth fighting for, and will defend 
it with invincible bravery: I have adopted this plan, and his at- 
tempts upon Vavaoo will be in vain!’” (p. 34, vol. ii.) 


The civil ranks of society in the Tonga Islands may be 
divided into How, or King, Egi, or Nobles, Matabooles, 
Mooas and Tooas. The King ts an arbitrary monarch, and 
his ayes over the people is derived hereditary 

ight, the supposed protection of the , his reputation 
oD a wenn and Ieet but sincigdh f m shee ember 
and of his fighting men. he Eg are those 

who are related to the divine family of Tooi- 
age anil Veachi, or to the royal House, and in point of 
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rank, the former are considered to be superior to the latter, 
and even the King himself is allowed the priority only in 
power. The Matabooles are a sort of honourable attend- 
ants upon the chiefs, and are their companions and coun- 
sellors.. They are more or less regarded aecording to the 
rank of the chief to whom they are attached, and they have 
the management of all ceremonies. ‘I'he Mooas are either 
the brothers, or descendants of Matabooles. ‘This ordef 
has much to do in assisting at the public ceremonies. 
Like the Matabooles they form part of the retinue of chiefs, 
and most of them.are professors of some art. The Tooas, 
who till the ground, compose the bulk and the lowest order. 
of the people. Some of them are employed occasionally in 
performing the tattow, chub-carving, shaving, and accord- 
ing to them abilities in other duties, for the discharge of 
which they meet with encouragement by presents, Or the 
attention paid to age, sex, and infancy, we have the fok 
lowing particulars. 


“ Old persons of both sexes are highly reverenced on account of 
their age and experience, in so much that it constitufes a branch of 
their first moral arid religious duty, viz. to reverence the gods, the 
chiefs, and aged persons ; and consequently there is hardly any iné 
stance in these islands of old age being wantonly insulted. 

‘* Women have considerable respect shewn tothem on account o 
their sex, independent of the rank they might otherwise hold as 
nobles. They are considered to contribute much te the comforts 
and domestic happiness of the other sex, and as they are the weaker 
of the two, it is thought unmanly not to shew them attentiog 
kind regard; they are therefore not subjected to hard labour or an 
very menial work. Those that are nobles rank like the men aceort 
ing to the superiority of their relationship. If a woman nof a noble 
is the wife or daughter of a mataboole, she ranks as a mataboole ;, if 
she be a noble, she is superior in rank to him, and so are the chil- 
dren male and female ; but in domestic matters she submits entirely 
to his arrangements ; notwithstanding this, however, she never loses 
the respect from her husband due to her rank, that is to say, he is 
obliged. to perform the ceremony of mo’¢-md’é (touching the feet) 
before he can feed himself. If the husband and wife are both no- 
bles of equal rank, the ceremony of mvé-mo’ is disp with; 
but where there is any difference the inferior must perform this cere- 
mony to be freed from the taboo (the offence of thing what is pro- 
hibited). If a worman marries a mati higher if rank than herself 
she always derives additional respect on that account; but a man 
having a wife who is a greater noble than himself acquires no addi. 
tional respect from this source, but he bas the advantage of her 
larger property. 
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* Tt is a custom in the Tonga islands for women to be what they 
call mothers to children or grown up young persons who are not 
their own, for the purpose of providing them or seeing that they are 
provided with all the conveniences of life; and this is often done, 
although their own natural mothers be living, and residing near the 
spot,—no doubt for the sake of greater care and attention, or to be 
afterwards a substitute for the true parent, in the event of her pre- 
mature death.” (p. 97—98. vol. ii.) 


The religion of the Tonga Islands is said to consist 
chiefly in the following notions. 

That there are Hotooas, or superior beings, who can dis- 
pense good and evil to mankind. That the souls of de- 
ceased nobles and matabooles, have the same power in an 
inferior degree. That there are Hootoa Pow, (mischievous 

ods), who never dispense good but always evil; that all 
| mem evil is inflicted by the gods, either on account of 
the neglect of some religious duty, by the person who 
suffers the infliction, or by the Egi whom he serves; that 
all Egi have souls which exist hereafter, not on account 
of their moral merit, but of their rank in this world. The 
Matabooles also go to Bolotoo (Heaven) after death, 
where they are ministers to the gods. Whether the Movas 
are admitted to Heaven is doubtful, but the Tooas have no 
souls, or such only as perish with the body. The human 
soul, during life, is not supposed to be an essence distinct 
from the corporeal frame ; the primitive gods and deceased 
nobles, it is assumed, appear sometimes to mankind to 
warn or assist them, sometimes are incorporated with li- 
zards and other animals for beneficent purposes; and 
omens with inspirations constitute also part of the creed. 


“« The Tonga people do not indeed believe in any future state of 
rewards and punishment, but they believe in that first of all reli- 
gious tenets, that their is a power and intelligence superior to all 
that is human, which is able to control their actions, and which dis- 
covers all their most secret thoughts; and though they consider this 
power and intelli to be inherent in a number of individual be- 
ings, the siadile of belief is precisely the same; it is perha 
equally strong, and as practically useful as if they considered it all 
concentrated in their chief god. They firmly believe that the gods 

rove of virtue, and are displeased with vice ; that every man has 
his tutelar deity, who will protect him as long as he conducts himself 
as he ought to do; but, if he does not, will leave him to the ap- 
proaches of misfortune, disease, and death. And here we find some 
ground on which to establish a virtuous line of conduct: but this is 
not sufficient: there is implanted in the human breast, a knowledge 
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er sentiment, which enables us sometimes, if not always, to distin- 
guish between the beauty of disinterestedness and the foul ugliness 
of what is low, sordid, and selfish ; and the effect of this sentiment 
is one of the strongest marks of character in the natives of these 
islands.” (p. 149. vol. ii.) 


With regard to the sex, we cannot here call it the fair 
sex, we have the following curious particulars. 


“« The next subject we shall consider is chastity. In respect to 
this, their notions are widely different from those of most European 
nations ; we must, therefore, first examine what are their own ideas 
respecting this matter, and if they are such as are consistent with 
public decorum and due order and regularity in the social state, 
without tending to enervate the mind or debase the character of 
man, we shall take those ideas as the standard by which to judge 
them, and as far as they act consistently thereto, we shall call them 
chaste, and as far as they infringe upon it we shall deem them 
offenders. But here it may be asked how are we to judge whether 
their own notions upon this subject are consistent with the good 
order of society, &c. To this we can make no other answer than 
by referring to the actual state of society there, and pointing out 
those evils which may be supposed to arise from their wrong notions 
upon this subject. 

“ In the first place, it is universally considered a positive duty in 
every married woman to remain true to her husband. What we 
mean by a married woman is, one who cohabits with a man, and 
lives under his roof and protection, holding an establishment of him. 
A woman’s marriage is frequently independent of her consent, she 
having been betrothed by her parents, at an early age, to some 
chief, mataboole or mooa: perhaps about one-third of the married 
women have been thus betrothed; the remaining two thirds have 
married with their free consent. Every married woman must re- 
main with her husband whether she choose it or not, until he please 
to divorce her. Mr. Mariner thinks that about two thirds of the 
women are married, and of this number full half remain with their 
husbands till death separates them ; that is to say, full one third of 
the female | ge ong remain married till either themselves or their 
husbands die: the remaining two thirds are married and are soon 
divorced, and are married again perhaps three, four, or five times 
in their lives, with the exception of a few who, from whim or some 
accidental cause, are never married; so that about one third of the 
whole female population, as before stated, are at any given point of 
time unmarried.” (p. 166—168. vol. ii.) 


No man is understood to be bound to conjugal fidelity, 
but notwithstanding this admitted liberty of conduct, we 
are told that most of the married men are tolerably true to 
their wives. If they have any other amour, it is kept a 
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secret from the lady, because it is unnecessary to excite 
jealousy, and cruel to produce unhappiness. ith wae 
to the unmarried men, they range at large with more free- 
dom, but they seldom make any deliberate attempts upon 
the continence of the wives of others. 

~ We do not know if our European wives will be perfectly 
satisfied with the cause to which family repose is assigned 
by the auther. 


* As to domestic quarrels, they are seldom known; but this 
must be said to happen rather from the abso!ute power which every 
man holds in his own family: for even if his wife be of superior 
rank, he is nevertheless of the highest authority in all domestic 
matters, and no woman entertains the least idea of rebelling against 
that authority ; and if she should, even her own relations would not 
take her part, unless the conduct of ber husband were undoubtedly 
eruel. That the men are also capable of much paternal affection, 
Mr. Ma.iner has witnessed many proofs, some of which have been 
related ; and we have already wentioned that filial piety is a most 
mportant duty, and appears to be universally felt. 

* Upon these grounds we would venture to say, that the natives 
of these islands are rather to be considered a chaste than a libertine 
people; and that, even compared with the most civilized nations, 
their character in this respect is to be rated at no mean height ; and 
if'a free intercourse could exist with European society, it is a mat- 
ter of great doubt (whatever might be the change im their senti- 
ments), if their habits or dispositions in this respect would be much 
improved by copying the examples of their instructors. If, on the 
other hand, we compare them to the natives of the Society islands, 
and the Sandwich islands, we should add insult to mijustice.” (p. 
179—180, vol. ii.) 


Mr. Mariner having, m the preceding chapters given an 

account of the state of religion and morals in these islands, 

eeds to develope the progress in useful knowledge. He 

first treats of the healing art, in his notice of which we ap- 

iowa he has been niaterially assisted by his learned 
itor. 

All the remedies resorted to among these perple may he 
ranked under three heads: invocation, sacrifice, and exter- 
nal operation; excepting that they sometimes resort to in- 
fusions of a few plants taken internally, which produce, 
however, no sensible effect, either upon the system or the 
disease. 

No native of undertakes to ise surgery unless 
he has been at the Fiji Islands, which are about three day’s 
sail, or }0@ leagues distant from Tonga. The constant 
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wars in that situation afford abundant experience to the 
professors. 


“ The three most important operations are cawso, or cen- 
tesis thoracis; tocolosi, or an operation for the cure of tetanus, 
which consists in making a seton in the urethra; and boca, or cas- 
tration. 

“¢ Cawso is an operation which is performed to allow of the escape 
of extravasated blood, which has lodged in the cavity of the thorax, 
in consequence of wounds, or for the extraction of @ broken arrow. 
There are no other instances where they think of performing it. The 
instruments they use are a piece of bamboo and a splinter of shell; 
sometimes a probe made of the stem of the coeda-nut leaf. Mr. 
Mariner has seen a number of persons on whom the operation had 
been performed, and who were in perfect health ; and two instances 
of the fact itself he was an eye-witness to,” (p. 246—247. vol. ii,) 

‘ The most common surgical operation among them is what they 
call taffa, which is topical blood letting, and is performed by mak- 
ing, with a shell, incisions in the skin to the extent of about half an 
inch in various parts of the body, partieularly in the lumbar region 
and extremities, for the relief of pains, lassitude, &c.; also for in- 
flamed tumours they never fail to promote a flow of blood from the 
part; by the same means they open abscesses, and press out the 
purulent matter: in eases of hard indolent tumours, they either apply 
ignited tapa, or hot bread fruit repeatedly, so as to blister the part 
and ultimately to produce a purutent ane’ te ill-conditioned ulcers, 
particularly in these persons whose constitution disposes to such 
things, are scarified by shells; those that seem dispesed to heal are 
allowed to take their course without avy application. ' 

“ Ia cases of sprains, the affected part is rubbed with a mixture 
of oi] and water, the friction heing always continued in one direction, 
that is to say, from the smaller towards the larger branches of the 
vessels. Friction, with the dry hand, is also often used in similar 
and other cases, for the purpose of relieving pain.” (p. 261. vol. ii.) 


As we approach the close of the work we have some 
general observations on the arts and manufactures of these 
islands; such as canoe building, inlaying with ivory, net 
making, carving clubs, and culinary preparationa; but we 
do not observe in this part of the work any thing of auffi- 
cient novelty and interest to justify additional extracts, and 
a as the ingenuity of the people in regard to seve- 
ral of these particulars, is described with the assistance of 
plates, and with much minuteness of detail by Cook and 
other navigators. 

We must likewise limit ourselves withregard te a part of 
the work which we have before described as of great value 
and importance; we mean the grammar and voeabulary of 
the Tonga language; which is a permanent acquisition that 
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will be had recourse to by every person who visits Tonga 
and the neighbouring islands. 

To Cook’s voyages is also added a very brief vocabu- 
lary, which was collected during a residence of only two or 
three months in these situations, and although so much ta- 
lent was applied in the few particulars of which it consists, 
yet in point of accuracy it can admit of no competition with 
that before us, which was the result of four year’s resi- 
dence with this remote people. There are, however, some 
omissions by Mr. Mariner which we cannot easily account for, 
and some variations which it may be as difficult to explain. 
Bread fruit Maiee, Shaddock Moree, Elbow Etoee, although 
in Cook’s vocabulary are here excluded. Necklace, in 
Cook, is attahoa, in Mariner, cahooa or cacala. A mat to 
wear in the former is egreeai, in the latter gnafi-gnafi. To 
sneeze, in the first, is efangos, in the other mafatooa. A 
rat is epallo in Cook, and gooma in Mariner. We might 
mention fifty other examples, where there is not the smallest 
similarity in the two versions. 

We cannot avoid repeating our complaint of the deficiency 
of this work with regard to all geographical illustrations, of 
which most writers possessing Mr. Mariner’s qualifications 
are usually abundant, even to unnecessary prolixity of detail ; 
and the omission is the more to be regretted, because no map 
or chart is afforded to the work, so that the reader must be 
in the greatest imaginable perplexity, unless he be provided 
with the charts of Cook’s voyages, with those of the ship 
Duff, or others of the like description. We confess that we 
should have been satisfied with a delineation in the simplest 
form, but without some such aid the localities are wholly 
unintelligible. 

The latitude of Port Refuge, in Vavaoo, is stated with 
sufficient accuracy, being only 14 minutes more south than 
that assigned to it in the voyage of Capt. James Wilson. 
Tasman, who appeared in the neighbourhood as early as 
Jan. 1642-3, lays down an island about south latitude 19, 
which is within 10 minutes. of that ascribed to Port Refuge, 
and which is probably Vavaoo, now supposed to be a new 
discovery. Cook states that it never was visited by any 
European. That navigator was certainly deceived by the 
natives of the Friendly Islands, from some interested mo- 
tives with regard to Vavaoo, and subsequently, when its 
dimensions and importance became known to him, he had 
no convenient opportunity to explore it. Vavaoo, sony 
pot comprehended in his map eo nomine, yet is among the 
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sixty-one islands named in his catalogue of this cluster, and 
it is distinguished by italics, as being classed with the 
largest. He ranks it with Hamoa and Fidgee (Fiji), the last 
of these belonging to a distinct government, and a separate 
Archipelago. ; 

The Hapai Islands are also noticed by Tasman. The 
principal of them he called Rotterdam, the native appella- 
tion being Annamooka, and they extend, according to 
Cook, south west by south, and north east by gorth about 
nineteen miles. Lefooga is the most fertile of these, and 
it is consequently the most populous. The inhabitants 
of the whole of the Tonga Islands have been computed 
at 200,000, distributed over 150 of these minute pro- 
minences in the mighty Pacific. The way in which the 
distances between these points of land were ascertained by 
Cook, was from the time which the natives represented as 
necessary to complete their voyages. They sail, he says, 
in their canoes about eight miles an hour ; the sun is their 
guide by day, andthe stars by night. When by the atmo- 
spheric vapours the heavenly bodies are obscured, attention 
is paid to the direction from whence the winds and waves 
strike upon the vessel. In the computation of distance the 
night is not included, and a day’s sail is somewhat within 
a hundred miles. Mr. Mariner has given an amusing ac- 
count of the use he made of a pocket compass on one occa- 
sion, and of the difficulty with which he acquired the domi- 
nion of the vessel, from the incredulity of his companions. 
By their compliance alone he and they were preserved from 
that destruction to which many of the islanders must be an- 
nually consigned, on account of their ignorance of such an 
inestimable discovery. 

The botanical omissions in these volumes are of the less 
consequence, because the Tonga Islands produce the same 
plants as Otaheite; and although, according to Forster, 
some others not indigenous in the latter, flourish in the 
former, yet the enquiry with regard to them seems to be 
rather curious to the naturalist than useful to the public. 

There is one part of the history which we read with 
much uneasiness. Cook says of these places, at the time 
of his visits, “ No one wants the common necessaries of 
life. Joy and contentment are painted on every face, and 
an easy freedom prevails in all ranks of people ;” and that 
worthy navigator, when he quitted the situation, after a 
stay of between two and three months, consoled himself 
with the thought, that he had improved the condition of 
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this remote quarter. Very different was the state of things 
when Mr. Mariner, after the lapse of about thirty years, 
arrived: there was neither peace at home nor abroad; the 
island which was the seat of government had been divided 
into petty states, that were constantly at war with each 
other ; and ten or twelve years of hostility with the neigh- 
bouring islands, were terminated only by the fatigue and 
anxiety the elder Finow had endured from incessant action. 
It is true that his successor, from his pacific character and 
enlightened judgment, presents a more tranquil prospect, 
and we shal! be happy to learn from succeeding adventurers 
that the condition of repose is regained, which was the 
theme of eulogy and admiration with Capt. Cook, and 
which acquired for these stations the pleasing appellation 
of the Friendly Islands. 








Art. 1V.—An Elementary Summary of Physiology by F. 
Masenpie, Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Paris, 
&c. &c. ranslated from the French by a Member of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. Vol. I. ; containing Preli- 
me Observations, the History of Sight, Hearing, 
Smell, Taste, Touch, Intellect, Instinct, the Passions, 
Voice, Attitudes, and Motions. London, Cox and Son, 
1816. 8vo. pp. 211. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that this country, though it has 
given birth to such a number of men eminent for their phy- 
siological discoveries, has not hitherto produced a single 
systematic work on the i He. unless we are to consider a 
recent publication by Mr. Saumarez as such. The imper- 
fect outline of physiology contained in our best systems of 
anatomy, or delivered in a course of anatomical lectures, 
cannot by any zealous inquirer be thought an adequate re- 
presentation of the progress and actual state of a science 
whose object is the natural history of man. That such has 
been the public feeling is a by the favourable recep- 
tion given to a translation of Richerand’s Elements, by the 
subsequent translation of Blumenbach’s Institutions of Phy- 
siology, and by the still more recent introduction to the 

ish reader of the work now under review. The first- 
named author, notwithstanding his merit, has yet dimi- 
nished the value of his production. by indulging too much 
ia hypothesis and conjecture, and by assuming for facts 
circumstances not only unproved, but hardly p + a8, 
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for instance, when he considers the use of respiration to be 
the oxydation of the blood; when he accounts for muscular 
contraction by supposing, with Girtanner, that it depends 
on a sudden chemical change in the constitution of the 
muscle ; and when he agrees with the chemists in believing, 
that the purpose of the hepatic secretion is to unload the 
system of its superfluous carbon and hydrogen, The Insti- 
tutions of Professor Blumenbach are not, in an equal de- 
gree, exposed to this objection; but his conciseness leaves 
the mind unsatisfied, and many new facts have been ascer- 
tained since the publication even of his last edition in 1810, 
Dr. Majendie comes forward, professing to follow a diffe- 
rent plan from that of his predecessors: it is, to exclude 
altogether every hypothesis ; to give a faithful detail of 
what is really known; and to forbear from any attempt to 
explain what, in the present state of our knowledge, is 
incapable of explanation; thinking a confession of igno- 
rance more conducive to the interests of science, than a 
laboured affectation of knowledge—the seeming to see the 
things he does not. His views relative to the proper me- 
thod of study, are exhibited in the ensuing quotation from 
his preface. i 


*« Every natural science may exist under two different forms,— 
1. Systematic; 2. Theoretical. 

“« Under the systematic form, the science is founded upon some 
gratuitous suppositions—some principles established a priori, to 
which known facts are attached, so as to be explained. If a new 
fact is discovered, which does not accord with the fundamental prin- 
ciple, this is modified till it furnishes an explanation which gives 
satisfaction : if the learned give themselves up to the labour of expe- 
riment, it is always with the intention of confirming the system which 
has been adopted: every thing that can tend to overthrow it is ne- 
glected or unperceived; they seek after what ought to be, not what 
is; in short, the synthetic course is completely followed, in which 
they descend from hypotheses to facts, without rising to any of the 
general consequences whieh ought to be had in view in inquiries 
after truth. When this form is observed, it is almost impossible for 
a natural science to make real ress. 

* The theoretic form of natural sciences is diametrically opposite 
to this.. Faets, and facts alone, constitute the foundation of the 
science, under this form: the learned endeavour to verify them, and 
to multiply them as much as possible, and afterwards study the rela- 
tions of the different phenomena, and the laws to which they are 
subject. When they give themselves up to experimental researches, 
it is with the view of augmenting the number of ascertained facts, or 
to discover their reciprocal relation; in a word, the analytical course 
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is followed, which alone can lead to truth. By following this me- 
thod, the sciences increase, if not rapidly, at least surely, and we 
may hope to see them approach perfection.” 


Physiology has hitherto existed under the systematic 
form, and it has been our author’s aim to effect a salutary 
change in this respect, by giving it the furm of analysis; a 
method which, if never yet adopted in elementary books, 
has been steadily pursued by several modern experimenters 
of the greatest note. The subject may thus, perhaps, be 
robbed of some of its illusive attractions—the splendid 
reveries of ingenious men; but the future progress of the 
science will be facilitated by clearing away the rubbish 
which encumbers the path, and dissipating the mists which 
have so much perplexed and bewildered the understanding. 
In no branch of medical science, indeed, so much as in this, 
do we acknowledge the justice of the ancient mythology, 
which assigned to medicine and poetry the same tutelary 
god; they have both alike dealt largely in works of the 
imagination. 

Physiology, in a large sense, comprehends the science of 
life in general, which for convenience is divided into that 
of vegetables, of animals, and of man: they differ, however, 
only in the particulars; and it is accordingly from experi- 
ments made upon brutes that the greater part of our know- 
ledge concerning the animal economy, including that of 
man, has been derived. Dr. Majendie limits himself to the 
consideration of human physiology; a study of essential 
importance to the physician, and well meriting the atten- 
tion of all who have leisure for the pursuit: it is for medi- 
cal students in particular that the present work is designed. 
We do not intend, nor is it consistent with the nature of a 
Review, to enter minutely into such a subject; it will be 
sufficient to shew the author’s general plan, and to tran- 
scribe a few of the most interesting observations. 

He commences with a concise account of the properties 
of bodies in general, of the differences between brute and 
living bodies, and of those between animals and vegeta- 
bles, the two classes into which living bodies are divided. 
He then enumerates the elements, solid, liquid, us, 
and incoercible, which enter into the composition of animal 
bodies, and which, combined three and three, four and 
four, &c. according to laws yet unknown, form what are 
called the immediate principles of animals, such as albumen, 
fibrine, &c. The various combinations of these constitute 
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the organic elements, which are either solid or liquid. The 
organic solids are distinguished into eleven kinds of tissue, 
denominated the cellular, vascular, nervous, osseous, fibrous, 
muscular, erectile, mucous, serous, horny, or epidermous, 
and parenchymatous systems, which, united together, and 
with the fluids, compose the organs or the ifistruments of 
life. The fluids are classed according to the mode of their 
formation, without regard either to their use or their che- 
mical composition. They are estimated to exceed the solids 
in the proportion of about nine to one: a body weighing 
one hundred and twenty pounds was reduced to twelve 

unds by remaining several days in an oven, according to 

. Chaussier ; and Blumenbach, in proof of the great pre- 
ponderance of the fluids, tells us that his museum contains 
an entire, but perfectly dry mummy, of an adult Guancha, 
one of the original inhabitants of the island of Teneriffe, 
which weighs no more than seven pounds and a half. 

Our pon, next adverts to the mysterious, long-sought 
cause of life, concerning which nothing satisfactory can be 
said; and notices also certain supposed vital at ay by 
which the vital power has been thought to manifest itself. 
These properties have been spoken of by some modern 
writers under the terms, organic sensibility, insensible or- 
ganic contractility, animal sensibility, sensible organic con- 
tractility, and animal contractility; the two first of which 
are here declared to be nonentities, and the remainder 
unworthy the title of vital properties. We are neverthe- 
less of opinion, that the power inherent in muscles, by which 
they are enabled to contract on the application of a suitable 
stimulas, is fairly entitled to the 1 wer of a vital pro- 
perty; since a muscle, deprived of that power, no longer 
exhibits the phenomena of a living body, but becomes sub- 
ject to the laws which govern inanimate matter. The author 
shall be allowed to speak for himself in what follows. 


“* Whatever may be the number or diversity of the phenomena of 
the living man, it is easily seen that they may be ultimately reduced 
to two principal ones, nutrition and vital action. 

“ The life of man, and other organized bodies, is founded upon 
their habitually assimilating a certain quantity of matter called aii- 
ment. ‘The privation of this matter for a very limited period neces- 
sarily causes the cessation of life. On the other hand, daily obser- 
vation shews, that the organs of man, and other living beings, lose 
every moment a certain quantity of the matter which composes 
them ; and it is, in fact, from the necessity of repaiting these habi- 
tual losses, that the necessity of nourishment arises. From these 
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two data, and some others which we shall make known in our pro- 
gress, it has been concluded with reason, that living bodies are not 
composed of the same matter at every period of their existence : it 
has wt even said that bodies undergo a total renovation. The 
ancients maintainéd that this renovation takes place every seven 
years. Without admitting this conjecture, we shall say, that it is 
extremely probable that every part of the human body experiences 
an intestine Movement, the object of which is both to expel the 
particles which are no longer destined to remain in the composition 
of the organs, ‘and to replace them by fresh particles. ‘This intimate 
movement constitates nutrition. It is not sensible, but its effects 
are; and to doubt its occurrence would be the height of scepticism. 
This movement is inexplicable, and can be referred, in the present 
state of physiology, only to the molecular movements of chemical 
affinity. To say that it depends on organic sensibility and insensible 
organic contractility, or simply on vital force, is merely expressing 
the same fact in different terms. However this may be, the organs 
of the human bedy preserve and change their physical properties in 
virtue of their nutritive movement, or of nutrition. As our different 
organs present different physical properties, the nutritive movement 
must vary in each of them. Independently of the physical proper- 
ties which every part of the body presents, there are many which 
offer either continually, or at more or less distant intervals, 4 phe- 
nomenon termed vital action. For example, the liver continviily 
forms a fluid called bile, in virtue of a power peculiar to it; the 
same may be said of the kidney, with respect to the urine. The 
voluntary muscles, under certain conditions, harden and change 
their form; in a word, contraet. This also is an instance of a vital 
action. These vital actions are very important to the life of man 
and animals, and particularly demand the attention of the physio- 
logist. 
"ee Vital action depends evidently u nutrition, and nutrition 
again is influenced e vital action. Thus an organ which ceases 
to be nourished, loses at the same time the faculty of acting; 
thus organs whose action is the most frequently ated, have a 
more active nutrifion,—on_ the contrary, those which act less, have 
evidently a sluggish nutritive movement. The mechanism of vital 
action is unknown. There occurs in the organ which acts an insen- 
sible molecular movement, as inexplicable as the nutritive move- 
ment. No vital action, however simple, is an exception in this 
respect. 

eA the phenomena of life may be thus ultimately referred to 
nutrition and vital action; but the molecular movements, which 
constitute these two phenomena, are not sensible, and we must not 
direct our attention to them; we can study their last results only, 
i.e. the physical properties of organs, and the sensible effects of the 
vital actions, examine how they both concur to general life.” 
(p. 14—16.) 
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Strietly speaking, perhaps nutrition ought to be called a 
vital prov fn being that which most clearly defines the boun- 
daries between living and inanimate bodies; but the mean- 
ing of the author, in the above passage, is sufficiently 
evident, and the distinction there made can hardly give rise 
to any confusion: the term vital action, it appears to us, is 
used as synonymous with what is elsewhere called organic 
action. 

In his classification of the functions of the human body, 
our author has adopted an arrangement similar to that of 
M. Richerand; dividing them into those which place the in- 
dividual in relation with surrounding objects, those whose 
object is nutrition, and those which’are tended for the pre- 
servation of the species. The first he calls functions of rela- 
tion ; the second, nutritive functions ; and the third, ger 
tive functions. It is almost immaterial in what order these 
several classes are treated of, though the nutritive functions 
would seem naturally to claim a priority, because indispen- 
sablé to the continued exercise of the others. Iw the pre- 
sent instance, however, the functions of relation, or those 
pertaining to animals in general and to man im particular, 
are first discussed; and from the title at the head of this 
article, it will be seen that they occupy the whole of the 
volume on our table—the only part of this translation that 
is yet published. These functions consist of the sensations, 
the mind, the voice, and motions, which are severally de- 
scribed at considerable length, and in a very methodical 
manner: for particulars we refer to the book, intending 
here only to present our readers with a few miscellaneous 


extracts, and firstly, the subsequent observations relative 
to vision. 


“ The retina receives the impression of light when it is within 
certain limits of intensity. Too weak a light is not felt by the re- 
tina, and too strong a light injures it, and incapacitates it for seeing. 
- + +»When we have been long in the dark, even a faint light causes 
dazzling. 

“If “the light which reaches the eye is extremely weak, and we 
endeavour to fix objects, the ate ha wcrc very much fatigued, 
rs Na soon experience a painfal sensation in the orbit, and even in 
the head. 

“ A light of no very great intensity, acting for a certain time on 
a determinate point of the retina, renders it at length insensible in 
this point. When we look for some time at a white spot on a black 
ground, and afterwards dinect our eyes to a white ground, we seem 
there to see a black spot, because the retina has become insensible 
in the point which was previously fatigued by the white light. Con- 
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versely, after one point of the retina has been some time free from 
action, while the rest were acting, the point which remained in re- 
pose acquires a greater degree of sensibility, (sensivity? ) whence 
objects appear spotted. In this way it is explained why, after look- 
ing for some time at a red spot, white bodies seem spotted green: 
in this case, the retina has become insensible (insensive? }) to the red 
ray, and we know that a ray of white light deprived of the red ray, 
produces the sensation of green. Analogous phenomena occur 
when, after looking steadily at a body of a red or any other colour, 
we look at bodies that are white or differently coloured.” 


A curious, but not singular instance of imperfect vision 
with rd to colours, has been recorded by Dr. Nicholl 
of Cowbridge, in the seventh volume of Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Transactions lately published. The subject is a clever 
healthy boy, eleven years old. “ His eyes are grey, with a 
yellow tinge surrounding the pupil. He does not call any 
colour green. Dark bottle-green he calls brown, con- 
founding it with certain browns. Light yellow he calls 
yellow; but darker yellows and light browns he confounds 
with red. Dark brown he confounds with black; pale 
green he calls light red; common green he terms red; light 
red and pink he calls light blue; red he calls by its proper 
name; blue, both dark and light, he calls blue. On look- 
ing through a prism, he said, that he could discover no 
colours but red, yellow, and purple.” A piece of scarlet 

per being a on the grass, and afterwards on green 

ize, he said that the grass and the baize were of the same 
colour as the paper, but that they were a shade lighter. A 
pair of green spectacles he called red glasses, and said that 
every body and every thing in the room had a reddish cast 
when seen through them. This peculiarity is derived from 
his maternal grandfather, his mother, aunt, and four sisters 
being free from it. The grandfather had two brothers and 
three sisters, who were all, except one brother, exempt 
from the imperfection. He was in the navy, and once pur- 
chased “ a blue uniform coat and waistcoat, with red 
breeches to match the blue.” His brother “ has mistaken 
a cucumber for a lobster, and a green leek for a stick of red 
sealing-wax.” It would be in vain to attempt an explana- 
tion of the fact. 

When speaking of muscular contraction, the author falls 
into a serious error, by supposing the co-operation of the 
brain and nerves to be essential to that phenomenon: to 
the production of voluntary motion it undoubtedly is so; 
but the late communications of Dr. Wilson Philip to the 
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Royal Society have fully shewn, that the muscles are inde- 
pendent of the brain and nerves for their power of con- 
tracting; that one set of them is excited into action by the 
stimulus of the will, another set by stimuli of an 2ppro- 
priate kind; and thus the opinions of Haller and his disci- 
ples, which Majendie looks upon as extravagant and ill- 
founded, are in a great measure confirmed. Of this divi- 
sion of the work (comprehending those functions of relation 
which depend on muscular action) a description of the vocal 
organs, and an examination of the nature of voice, occup 
a very considerable portion: our concluding extracts shall 
be relative to this subject. A variety of opinion has existed 
respecting the character of the larynx, or proper organ of 
voice ; some having, with Dodart, regarded it as a wind- 
instrument; others, with Ferrein, as a stringed instrument : 
the former comparing it to a flute, the latter to a violin ; 
whilst others consider it to partake of the nature of both : 
our present author’s opinion is expressed below. 


“ To comprehend the mechanism by which voice is produced 
and modified, we must say a few words of the manner in which 
sound is produced, propagated, and modified, in wind instruments, 
and principally in those which have most analogy with the organ of 
voice. 

« A wind instrument is generally formed of a straight or bent 
tube, in which the air is thrown into vibration by various methods. 
Wind instruments are of two kinds,—some without reeds, others 
with reeds. 

“ In the former, such as the horn, trumpet, fageolet, flute, organ 
flute-pipe, the column of air contained in the pipe is the sonorous 
body. For sounds to be produced, it must be thrown into vibration. 
The means employed for this purpose are variable, according to the 
kind of instrument. The length, breadth, and shape of the tube, 
the openings in its sides or at its extremities, the mode in which the 
vibrations are excited, are the causes of the varieties of the sounds 
of this kind of instruments. The nature of the materials of the in- 
strument influences the timbre only of the sound. The theory of 
these instruments is precisely the same as that of the longitudinal 
vibrations of chords. When the physical conditions of such an 
instrument are known, there is nothing obscure in their theory, ex- 
cept certain points relative to their mouth, i. e. to the manner in 
which the vibrations are produced. There is no evident relation 
between this kind of instrument and that of the voice. 

** Instruments with reeds are the most important for us to know, 
because the organ of voice is one of this description. In these in- 
struments (clarionet, hautboy, bassoon, flute-pipe of an organ) we 
must distinguish the reed and the body, or pipe; the mechanism is 
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here very different. A reed is always formed of one, and oceasion- 
ally of more thin: plates, suseeptible of rapid motion, and. whose 
alternate vibrations are intended alternately to permit and prevent 
the motion of a current of air: hence the sounds which they, pro- 
duce do not follow the same laws as sounds formed by elasti¢ plates, 
free at one end and fixed at the other, which exeite immediately 
sonorous undulations in free air; in reed instruments the reed alone 
produces and modifies the sound. If the reed is lony, its move- 
ments are extensive and slow, and rac ges the sounds grave; a 
short plate, on the contrary, necessarily produces acute sounds, 
because the alternate transmission and repression of the air occur 
more rapidly.” 

“ A reed is never employed alone ; it is always adapted to a tube, 
along which the wind driven into the reed passes, and which must 
consequently be at both extremities. The tube has no influence 
upon the tone of the sound, but merely upon its intensity, the timbre, 
and the possibility of making the reed speak. ‘Those which deter- 
mine the most brilliant sounds, are conical tubes gradually turning 
outwards. If the cone is reversed, the sound beeomes dull; but 
if two equal cones, opposed base to base, are adjusted to a conical 
tube, the sound acquires fulness and force. Philosophers cannot 
account for these modifications.” 

“ Can we explain physically the formation of the voice? The 
following appears to me the most probable explanation. The air 
driven from the lungs passes first through a Leber Be canal ; this 
canal soon grows narrower, and the air is compelled to pass through 
a narrow slit, the two sides of which are vibrating plates, which, 
like the plates of a reed, alternately permit and prevent the passage 
of the air, and determine, by these alternations, sonorous undula- 
tions in the current of the air which is transmitted.” 


They who are acquainted with the structure of the larynx 
will be disposed to coincide with the foregoing explanation 
of the matter. We would, however, just suggest, that the 
difference between instruments with reeds, and those with- 
out, is not quite so tas it is here asserted to be: in the 
horn and trumpet, for instance, do not the lips of the per- 
former bear the same relation to these instruments as the 
lips of the glottis do to the vocal tube? And if the latter 
perform the part of a reed, do not the former act in exactly 
the same manner? To us they appear perfectly analogous : 
and thus the French horn is actually converted into a reed 
instrument, whenever it is played upon; the reed, too, is of 
the most excellent description, because it is a living one, 
and therefore susceptible of the nicest. modifications. In 
conclusion, we can very sincerely recommend this book to 
the attention of. that class of readers for whose use it is 


more especially designed. 
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Art. V1.—The Author of Junius ascertained ; from a con- 
catenation of circumstances, amounting to Moral Demon- 
stration. y Georce Cuactmers, F.R.S. §$.4. 8vo. 
pp. 115. London, T. Egerton, 1817. 


Havine devoted some pages of our last Review to one 
enquiry into the real author of the Letters of Junius, which 
professed to be conclusive, we should not now have adverted 
to another, purporting to be equally indubitable, but for 
the respect unquestionably due to the name of Mr. Chal- 
mers, who in the pamphlet before us attempts to establish, 
that all previous conjectures have been erroneous, and that 
Hueu Boy is entitled to whatever praise may belong to 
the writer of a series of political papers, which at the time 
they were published, and ever since, have attracted the ad- 
miration of all readers, at least for the talent, if not for the 
principles displayed in them. This position is not quite new, 
for some years ago Mr. Chalmers endeavoured to maintain 
it, though not with the regular systematic line of argument 
he now adopts, which evinces considerable research and 
ingenuity, however inconclusive we may hold it as to the 
main result. 

All that we thought it necessary to say upon general 
probabilities, we urged in our remarks upon “ Junius Iden- 
tified,” the author of which fixed upon Sir Philip Francis 
as the writer of the letters. Mr. Chalmers is equally, if 
not more positive in his assertions, and of course falls foul 
in his preface of all —— attempts : between the vari- 
ous candidates we will not pretend to decide, but it seems 
pretty clear that the claims of none have been completely 
satisfactorily made out, and it may not be very easy to de- 
termine with precision, which advocate has arrived nearest 
to the truth. When we reflect of how little importance 
the investigation really is, how little the world would be 
benefitted even by an undoubted discovery, we cannot but 
hold these laborious arguments, these endeavours to give a 
shadow a substance, as vain exercises of acuteness and 
industry that might be much better employed in other pur- 
suits: supposing it proved that Hugh Boyd or any other 
man were the true author of Junius’s Letters, what do we 
gain by the disclosure? It may be said that the discovery of 
a truth is always of consequence ; and soit is, when thereby 
a positive error is removed; but here there is no mistake 
to rectify, and the obscurity that hangs upon the question, 
may in some views be productive of more advantage than 

Cait. Rev. Vou. V. Feb. 1817. U 
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could be reaped from the fullest discovery. Mr. Chal- 
mers terms it a “ political mystery,” and on this account 
would persuade himself that he is performing a useful task 
in its developement, but does it deserve the appellation, or 
if it do, does he not create new “ political mysteries,” how 
Beyd could procure the information for which Junius was 
so celebrated, and which made him appear at once the de- 
pository and the betrayer of ministerial secrets? 
Mr.Chalmers is a zealous antagonist of the political princi- 
= of Junius, and after a series of invectives against him, 
e proceeds to his argument which he asserts by its conclu- 
siveness will “ cut off the whole list of claimants to the 
honour of writing bad grammar, false English, invadious 
eensures, and personal criminations, national reflections, 
and treasonous lampoons.” in other places he takes seve- 
ral opportunities of enlarging wpon these various charges, 
and he sums up nearly the whole of his proofs by observing 
that “ it is surely time to make a stand against this dege- 
neracy of considering a writer who abounds in bad gram- 
mar, and false English, in imperfect sense, and embarrassed 
sentiment, as supremely excellent in style and matter.’ 
At the same time he admits that Junius must have been 
a man of very considerable talents, and of great power of 
language, but he makes not the slightest allowances for hasty 
composition, or even for errors of the press. The objec- 
tions on the score of grammar are therefore often insigni- 
ficant and paltry : in one place he censures him for employ- 
ing the ordinary phrase of making common cause, instead 
of inserting the indefinite article after the participle ; and 
in another place he wastes many words and much vehe- 
mence, because in the edition of the Letters of Junius of 
1771, the table of matters was intituled “ Contents,” im- 
stead of “ the Contents.” If these be heinous offences 
against grammar not to be pardoned, what would Mr. Chal- 
mers say to a gentleman should publish a pamphlet, 
the title of which should be “ The Author of Junius ascer- 
tained”? Would he not immediately exclaim, that a per- 
son who could be guilty of such a barbarism ought never 
to be allowed again to put pen'tto paper! “ The Author of 
Junius ascertained”! What does it mean? It can mean 
nothing but a discovery of the Father of Junius, and not a 
disclosure of the writer of the letters signed Junius. Yet 
such is the title of Mr. Chalmers’ own pamphlet, in which 
he commences his attack upon the principles of Junius by 
a vigorods assault upon the outworks of his grammar, 
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sometimes even descending so low as incorrectness of orthe- 


graphy. 

ut this part of the subject is very unimportant, what- 
ever stress Mr. Chalmers may lay upon his supposed dis- 
covery that Junius is not the incomparable writer the world 
has hitherto esteemed him: we will proceed to notice points 
of more consequence. 

The name of Hugh Boyd is not familiar to the ears of 
many readers, or if his name be known to them, the parti- 
culars of his life are not; Mr, Chalmers, therefore, has 
been at great pains in collecting his memoirs, in order to 
lay a ground-work for his hypothesis. He first, however, 
endeayours to prove, from internal evidence, that the Let- 
ters of Junius were written by an [risliman, and could only 
have been the production of a native of that country; and 
then he shews that Hugh Beyd was the son of Alex. Mac 
Aulay, an Irish barrister, and that he was born in Dublin 
on the 16th April, 1746; that he was educated, first at the 
school of the Rey. Thos. Ball, with Lord Clare and Mr, 
Grattan, and afterwards at Trinity College, Dublin. His 
father died in 1766, but Hugh Mac Aulay (for he some 
time afterwards took his mother’s name of Boyd) had pre- 
viously come to London to prosecute his studies for the 
bar: here it is said that he became a man of the town, at- 
tended all the important debates, and mixed in all the 
political circles; marrying, however, at the early age of 
twenty-two. Pecuniary wants, and his own natural incli- 
nation, soon made him a political writer, and in 1776* he 
wrote letters in the Belfast paper, which were afterwards 
collected, under the signature of 4 Freeholder of Antrim ; 
and Mr. Chalmers maintains, that “ the mind of our Free- 
holder of Antrim is strongly impregnated with the very 
essence of Junius.” Boyd’s next employment was the pen- 
ning of some letters in the Public Advertiser, in support of 
the claims of the Nabob of Arcot, for which purpose he 
had been hired by a countryman of the name of Macleane : 
through the same influence, and for the same purpose, he 
obtained admission into the Court of Proprietors of the 
East India Company. He continued his scribbling (to use 
Mr. C.’s own term) on various subjects, and published, 
among other things, abstracts of two famous speeches by 
the Earl of Chatham; for it is asserted that Boyd hada 
surprising memory, and a great talent in detailing the ad- 





* The reader will observe, that this is the date of Boyd's earliest known 
effort of any importance, althongh the Letters of Junius finished in 1778. 
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dresses he made it his business to hear. About this time 
he wrote The Whig in the London Courant, which contains, 
says Mr. Chalmers, “ the same principles of anarchy, the 
same topics of turbulence, the same dexterities of sophistry, 
and the same peculiarities of style; the inaccuracies, the 
figures, the declamativn, and the vigour,” that are to be 
noticed in Junius. In 1781 Boyd went out with Lord Ma- 
cartney to India, and while resident at Madras, in 1793, he 
still indulged his scribbling vein in the Madras Courier, 
under the title of The Indian Observer. He died at Madras 
on the 19th October, 1794. 

The above facts, with reflections and remarks, occupy 
the first portion of this pamphlet; and the author then 
proceeds to prove affirmatively (for in the confidence of his 
argument he rejects all negative evidence) that Boyd was 
the author of Junius’s Letters. We shall supply two or 
three extracts from this part of the work ; observing at the 
outset, that Mr. Chalmers does not appear to us very suc- 
cessfully to have connected the circumstances of the life of 
the candidate he sets up with the politics of the times, nor 
with the peculiar and personal circumstances in which 
Junius seems from his letters to have been placed: ‘The 
first positive proof is the evidence of William Woods, who 
was apprentice to Woodfall, and who said that the hand- 
writing of Boyd resembled that of Junius; the second is 
the absence of Boyd from London at the period when there 
was a chasm in the communications of Junius; and the 
third piece of affirmative testimony is given in these words : 


“ The next witness whom I will call, is John Almon, who knew 
many anecdoies of many men, while he acted as a bookseller in 
Piccadilly ; and he says, ‘ that during October, 1769, a meeting of 
the proprietors of The London Evening Post being held at the 
Queen’s Arms, St. Paul’s Church-yard, Mr. Woodfall, the printer 
of the Public Advertiser, was present; when there was a conversa- 
tion concerning newspapers, and other such topics, in the course of 
which something was remarked that caught Mr. Woodfall’s atten- 
tion; and he immediately said, ‘ he had a letter from Junius in his 
pocket, which he had just received, wherein there was a passage 
that related to the subject before them, and he would read it.’ This 
letter consisted of three or four sheets of foolscap; and while Mr. 
Woodfall was reading one sheet, the other sheets lay on the table ; 
and I saw them, in common with the company then present, but 
did not take them into my hands: the moment I saw the hand- 
writing, I had a strong suspicion thet it was Mr. Boyd's, whose 
hand-writing I knew, having received several letters from him con- 
cerning books. I took no notice of the matter at that moment; but 
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the next time that Mr. Boyd called on me, (for he was in the habit 
of frequently calling at my house in Piccadilly,) I said to him, that 
I had seen a part of one of Junius’s letters in manuscript, which I 
believed was his hand-writing: he changed colour instantly; and, 
after a short pause, said, the similitude of hand-writing is not a 
conclusive fact [proof]. These were the first grounds of my sus- 
icon.” 
ee Almon says, secondly, that Junius always speaks handsomely 
of Lord Temple; praising his ‘ firmness, perseverance, patriotism, 
and virtue.” And Almon adds, from his own knowledge, that, when- 
ever Mr. Boyd spoke of Lord Temple, it was always in similar 
terms. 

“ Almon says, thirdly, that during the whole time the prosecu- 
tions were going on against the printer and publishers of Junius’s 
Letter to the King, Mr. Boyd never once called upon me, which I 
could not he!p observing; because, before this time, he commonly 
called twice or thrice a week ; and I thought it not less remarkable, 
that after the prosecution was totally at an end, he resumed his for- 
mer custom. 

“ Almon says, fourthly, what is material to his conclusion of 
Boyp being the writer of Junius, that during the publication of 
Junius’s letters, the writer must have resided on the spot; and that 
no gentleman of rank and fashion would live three complete years 
(January, 1769, to January, 1772] in London, for the sake of writ- 
ing political letters, and answering anonymous antagonists. Almon 
further says, that though Junivus’s letters had been ascribed to many 
persons, yet none of them were hurt by the imputation, because it 
was false; but when Junius was only attributed to Mr. Boyd by in- 
ference, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd immediately took the alarm. Almon, 
moreover, says, that he knows that the Wu1G was also written by 
Mr. Boyd ; and he had heard very good judges say, that there are 
passages in the Whig equal in force and eloquence to any thing in 
the writings of Junius. 

“ Almon, finally, says, that he had no doubt of Mr. Boyd’s being 
the author of these letters; that H. S. Woodfall, the first printer of 
them, never knew the author of Junius; and as he never knew who 
was, he could not undertake to assert who was not the author.” 
(p. 58—60.) ' 


Half this evidence of Almon is mere inference, and was 
derived from the gossip of his shop, which it does not 
appear he took any great pains to conceal, and which, if 
well founded, could scarcely have escaped the vigilance 
of Garrick, at the time he was so alarming the fears of 
Junius by his close and persevering pursuit. The evidence 
of his wife, Mrs. Boyd, is next resorted to, who, after the 


os of her husband, communicated the following parti- 
culars :— 
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“ Mrs. Boyd, who is a sensible and a discreet woman, says, Ist, 
That at the end of the year 1768 Mr. Boyd commenced his corre- 
spondence with the Public Advertiser; and on the 21st of January, 
1769, the first letter of Junius appeared in that paper: that in 1769 
and 1770 he also wrote occasionally in the same paper, under the 
signatures of Lucius and Brutus; and he sometimes sent communi- 
cations to H. S. Woodfall without any signature at all. Secondly, 
She says that in January, 1769, Mr. Boyd was at great pains in ac- 
customing himself to disguise his hond-writing; and showing her 
slips of paper, he used to ask her whether she thought he had dis- 
guised his hand sufficiently ; to which she said, he had so completely 
disguised his hand, that none but those very well acquainted with his 
common hand would suspect the writing: to be his. Thirdly, She says, 
that Mr. Boyd, notwithstanding her entreaties, would not take in 
the Public Advertiser while Junius was published in it, during the 
years 1769 and 1770; yet he himself always manifested much soli- 
citude to see the letters of Junius, and would tell with animation, 
that Junius was announced for to-morrow. Fourthly, She says, that 
during 1769 and 1770, Boyd continued to send letters secretly to 
the Public Advertiser almost every week, superscribed in his dis- 
guised hand; and at this time he used eagerly to seek opportunities 
of introducing the subject of Junius; and whatever their private 
conversation might be, they always ended with Junius. Fifthly, 
After the publication of Junius’s letter to the King, Boyd used to 
redouble his arts of secresy; and would sometimes take her outa 
walking, and would slily put a packet in some penny-post offic>, at 
a distance from Woodfall’s office; and would at other times ask her, 
taking his packet out of his pocket, to carry it to Woodfall’s letter- 
box, at the corner of Ivy-lane; and often, when they returned home 
from such walks, she would hint to him that she suspected he was 
Junius; but to this he would make no reply, but turn the conver- 
sation, Sometimes he would write under other signatures, and ask 
her to copy what he had written, and send such copy to the printer. 
Sixthly, Che says, that in June, 1771, Mr. Boyd took a house at 
Ruston Green, near Harrow, when Junius’s controversy with Mr, 
Horne began, and Mr. Boyd manifested the same eagerness about 
it; and while it lasted, he used to write every forenoon; and when 
he had finished what he had written, he would walk with it to Lon- 
don, and return the same day; and he used tu say, that Mr. Horne 
was an able reasoner, but that Junius, notwithstanding, had the bet- 
ter of him. Seventhly, She further says, that in November, 1771, 
Boyd berrowed, from a neighbour of his at Ruston Green, several 
law-books and state-trials, which he daily read with seeming much 
attention, for the purpose, as she thinks, of supporting the charge 
of Junius against Lord Mansfield for admitting Eyre to bail, the 
result whereof appeared in Junjus’s letter to Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield, of the 21st of January, 1772; aad that about three 
weeks after the publication of that letter Boyd went to Ireland, and 
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Junius ceased to write under this signature in the Public Adver- 
tiser, when he was extremely embarrassed in his cireumstances.— 
Eighthly, She also says, that during the same year (1772) Junius’s 
Letters were republished in a book, with a dedication, preface, and 
notes, which publication seemed to relieve Mr. Boyd’s mind from a 
burden ; and that, after that publication, he never was at so much 
pains to conceal from her the contents of the letter which he occa- 
sionally transmitted to the Public Advertiser——Ninthly, She more- 
over says, that on the very day whereon the above-mentioned edition 
of Junius’s Letters was published, he brought home with him a 

of the same book, and presented it to her with the kindest anima- 
tion in his face; and that, in looking over the pages, she was much 
struck at seeing some anecdotes of Lord Irnham, Miss Davis, and 
Mr. Nisbet, one of her guardians, which she had communicated in 
confidence to Mr. Boyd, and which she knew had been very studi- 
ously kept secret by the parties concerned."—Tenthly, She finally 
says, that she repeatedly told Mr. Boyd that she had strong suspi- 
cions he was Junias; but, to all she said on that subject, he was 
totally silent.” p. 62—65.) 


The whole of this detail is merely circumstantial, and al- 
though Mr. Chalmers seems to think it conclusive, he must 
allow us to ny that we by no means concur in his opinion. 
At the time Junius was producing his letters Boyd was 
prebably also a writer, under various signatures, in the 
newspapers on the same side of the question, though none 
of his compositions have been since avowed ; and most of 
the facts above stated are perfectly reconcileable with the 
interest he must feel for a brother politician, at that time 
making so important a figure in the world: the disguising of 
his hand was, perhaps, a mecessary expedient, especiall 
if, ike Chatterton, he wrote at the same moment on b 
sides of the question ; and when he told Mrs. Boyd with 
animation that Junius was announced for to-morrow, it 
might only proceed from the curiosity the letters of that 
concealed individual excited more especially in Boyd, who 
was a professed admirer, and even imitator of his style : 
the same obvious remark will apply equally to the edition 
of the letters of Junius, which he brought home on their 
peecntion. In short, it may be fairly asked, whether if 

yd were in truth the author of the Letters of Junius, 
his wife must not necessarily have become acquainted with 
many more important particulars than the scanty gleanings 





aS Those anecdotes were introduced into, and upon, Junius’s Letter, 
No. LXVII, dated the 27th of November, 1771, being the last letter ad- 
dresyed to the Duke of Grafton.” 
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from which Mr Chalmers draws his inference? The fol- 
lowing additional piece of evidence deserves a place from 
its singularity. 


“ We are now arrived at the last step of this concatenation of 
evidence. When the Jury has heard all the previous circumstances 
of a criminal case, what remains for their decision when the confes- 
sion of the culprit is laid before them? Mons. Bonnecarrére, late 
minister-plenipotentiary, director-general of the foreign department, 
under Louis XVI, being sent on a confidential mission to India, 
became acquainted with Hugh Boyd, at Madras, in 1785: and going 
afterwards to Calcutta, Bonnecarrére, instead of being treated as a 
spy, was received into the house of Sir John Macpherson, with all 
the good-nature and genuine hospitality which is so natural to that 
admirable man. Here Hugh Boyd joined him, during the same 
year; when the familiarity between Bonnecarrére and Boyd was car- 
ried up to friendship. It was in this residence, and on that occa- 
sion, that Hugh Boyd made a confidential declaration to Bonnecar- 
rére, on conditian that he should not reveal the secret to the Gover- 
nor-General of Bengal, nor to any one else, during Boyd’s life, 
* that he was the real author of Junius’s letters.’ M. Bonnecarrére 
seems to have acted honourably towards Boyd. He kept this secret, 
which was so important to Boyd, till he was assured that the author 
of Junius was no more, and could neither be injured by his unfaith- 

ulness, nor vexed by his garrulity. He made the first mention of 

the secret to the respectable character, in whose hospitable mansion 
the interesting trust was reposed in him. M. Bonnecarrére has re- 
cently published a solemn declaration of the same fact in /e Journal 
des Débats. But Ido not perceive that he has added any material 
fact, in addition to the important secret which he revealed in 1802 
to Sir John Macpherson ; except gtving a sort of narrative of the 
manner in which he became acquainted with Boyd, and the mode 
how their acquaintance, by various attentions, was carried up to 
friendship.” (p. 70—71.) 


What reliance is to be placed upon the memory of M. 
Bonnecarrére, or upon the declaration of Boyd we know 
not: the date assigned is 1785, about twelve years after 
the appearance of the last of the Letters of Junius, when 
all exertions to discover the author had failed. We do not 
see any reason for casting an imputation upon the veracity 
of Boyd, excepting that he does not seem to have possessed 
much steady principle, and, as a party writer, it was his 
interest to make himself appear to the foreigner of as great 
importance as possible. It is worth adding, that Lord 
Macartney, who had many opportunities of observing and 
estimating the talents of Bo Y was constantly of opinion 
against the hypothesis of Mr. Chalmers, notwithstanding 
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all the eviderice supplied, and chiefly upon the growd 
that nothing could be produced written by Boyd before the 
appearance of the Letters of Junius, to shew that he was 
capable of being their author. ‘This preliminary and, we 
think, fatal objection, Mr. Chalmers answers by quoting 
eight lines written by Boyd, in or about 1768, upon the 
death of Sterne: he admits that this is the only specimen 
of his candidate’s composition that he can furnish before 
1770, but with a sort of ludicrous gravity he adds, “ I sub- 
mit the above stanzas as superior to any of the épistles of 
Junius.” That may be, but where is the resemblance, or 
how will he institute a comparison ? the reader will be 
curious to seé these verses and we subjoin them. 


“ And is no friendly mourner near! 
The last sad office to assume ; 
O’er his cold grave to drop a tear, 
Or ‘ pluck the nettle from his tomb? 


“« Forgive me, STERNE, if from thy line, 
The sympathetic hint I drew ; 
The feeling heart must copy thine, 
The tender mourner thik like you.” (p. 77.) 


Can Mr. Chalmers mean seriously to contend that these 
lines warrant the inference, that the writer of them was 
competent to the production of the Letters of Junius ? 
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Art. V1.—The Life of Raffaello Sanzio Da Urbino: By 
the Author of the Life of Michael Angelo. _And the Cha- 
racters of the most celebrated Painters of Italy. By Sir 
Josuua Reynoups, 8vo. pp. 230. London. Murray. 
1816. 


Tars is unfortunately a handsome little volame; having 
the external form of an original work it has been laid be- 
fore us officially, ard-we do not, therefore, feel ourselves 
at liberty to lay it aside altogether without notice, though it 
appears to belong in part to two kinds of books, each of 
which is allowed to pass unnoticed by all critics and re- 
viewers : we were, indeed, not suffered to remain long in 
uncertainty concerning the character of this publication,— 
for thus says the preface— 


“ This Biographical Tract is published as a means of directing 
the public attention to the highest excellence in Historical Painting, 
and to point out what ought to be expected from the great Works of 

Crit. Rev. Vou. ¥. Feb. 1817. x 
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Raffaello in the Vatican, by those who now have an opportunity of 
enlarging their views by visiting Italy and Rome. 

“ That this small Book might be rendered still more useful, the 
Characters of the most celebrated Painters of Italy, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, are added; which, as far as they extend, will be a sure 
guide; for what he says of Michael Angelo, might be truly said of 
himself, that he was the bright luminary from whom Painting bor- 
rowed a new lustre, and under whose hands it assumed a new ap- 
pearance, and became another and a superior art.” (p. v—vi.) 


In fact, nearly half the volume is reprint, in a conve- 
nient shape, of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s judgment concerning 
the great masters of painting. At the same time, the pro- 
fessed object of the book is to serve as a sort of guide or 
manual, or companion for travellers to Rome. Books of 
this latter description are very geveral; there is not a city 
in England which has not its guide to the cathedral at least, 
generally printed very humbly and at a humble price,—a 
book which every traveller is anxious to procure while he 
is viewing the curiosities of the place, and generally leaves 
behind him there. And, since the Peace, numerous guides 
to Paris, Italy, Holland, Waterloo, &c. &c. have appeared ; 
we did not expect to meet with the name of any respectable 
ea sid to sucha book; nor that a gentleman would con- 
ess himself its foster-father who could refer to a work of 
respectability as proceeding from himself. 

Rome is richly furnished with publications of a higher 
description than those we have mentioned, but compre- 
hending the same objects; and it contains a body of men 
well bred and well instructed, whose profession it is to 
assist the traveller in enlarging his views in that glorious 
and unparalleled city. We must add, however, that we 
would sooner trust the traveller to the lowest lacquai de 
place which the city affords, than to a Cicerone, who should 
commence his instructions by reminding the English visitor 
that, however respectable such artists as Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo were, still painting was an inferior art under 
their hands, compared with what it became under the hands 
of the late President of the English Royal Academy!!! 

That a gentleman who has devoted time and labour in 
the practice of any one of the fine arts, who has been led to 
dwell with the intense contemplation of a critical biogra- 
pher, on the works of one of the great heroes of art, who 
1as resided, during some of the most susceptible years of 
his life, in that wonderful spot, in which are crowded toge- 
ther more memorials of human greatness, more monuments 
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of the most sublime and perfect exercise of human intel- 
lect and genius, than all Europe besides can produce ; that 
after all this he can so appreciate what he has had such 
means of comprehending and feeling, may serve to console 
those who have not had the happiness of enjoying the pri- 
vilege of one pilgrimage to the eternal city. e are ut- 
terly at a loss to conceive in what sense painting is a supe- 
rior art as it is exercised by Sir Joshua Reynolds. We 
mean no disrespect to a man whose memory onght to be 
protected by his countryman, for he was the acknowledged 
chief of his brother artists in his own age, but we protest 
against an hyperbole of praise which, if it could pass into a 
national judgment, would render us objects of derision to 
the well educated in all Europe. The fact undoubtedly is, 
that with the great men already named, and their cotempo- 
raries, painting rose at once to an heighth, the contempla- 
tion of which has filled posterity with admiration and 
wonder ; and that it was consecrated to the noblest uses to 
which any art can be applied; or perverted, a rigid protes- 
tant, with iconoclastic propensities, might exclaim. We 
do not mean to argue this question. It may be true, that 
the pernicious errors of the Roman Catholic Church have 
been fostered by the charm thrown over some of its peculiar 
sentiments by their great painters. ‘The excessive reverence, 
utterly unwarranted by scripture, paid to the person of the 
Madonna is justified to the eye—and through the eye to 
the heart, by that astonishing series of paintings by Raphael 
alone, (to say nothing of the other great painters), each of 
which expresses, with the most fascinating and pathetic 
beauty, some one of the fine features of that mysterious 
combination of womanly graces. Braun, in his “ Life and 
Works of Raphael,” published at Wiesbaden, 1815, has, 
with a care and exactness, which our author ought to have 
copied, as he was resolved to do something, enumerated 
about forty Madonnas by Raphael. The greater number 
exhibit her in the subordinate character of the -virgin- 
mother—the mother worshipping her child; while several 
of his more elaborate and perfect works represent her as 
the queen of heaven, resplendent in the glory of an appal- 
ling beauty. 

Such is the high excellence of these works—such their 
overwhelming charm, that if the power of reasoning is not 
taken away in their presence, the desire to exercise it is 
lost, and the understanding soon tolerates what the heart 
excuses. The doctrine of the immaculate conception (surely 
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an impertinence atthe best, though an harmless one, (exce 
where, as in Spain, it is death to deny it) becomes a credi- 
ble opinion when affirmed of one of Raphael’s Madonnas. 
The spectator exclaims unconsciously, “ In that woman 
there was no sin!” We advert to the Madonna in particu- 
lar, because it is the object most within the painter's reach, 
and because it strikingly shows how a poetic conception, at 
first delightful merely to the imagination, and so long harm- 
less, may coentin be onetal into the popular creed, 
and become an article of faith, secured by all the terrors of 
superstition and all the authority of the civil power. But 
the greatest artists of Italy have thrown a glory over all 
the characters of the Old and New Testaments. It is well 
known whata rich treasury of noble forms the fresco paint- 
ings and cartoons of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci, &c. exhibit in the persons of the prophets of the 
Old, and the apostles of the New Covenant. To borrow 
the French idiom, even the impossible was attempted in 
the person of the Supreme Being; and though the judg- 
ment recoils from the idea of an adequate representation, 
yet the eye is filled with delight at the sublime failure. But 

owever pernicious to true religion may be the mythical 
character given to Christianity by its great artists, yet it is 
not therefore less true, that the dignity, value, and excel- 
lence of the fine arts, can rest on no other principle than 
that of the worth and grandeur of its object. Under the 
great masters of Italy, painting was dedicated principally 
to the service of religion, and that with a universality of 
zeal and devotion which no subsequent age could have dis- 
played. To what purposes has art been applied in later 
ages, and in our country? Our author truly states, to the 
cultivation of the domestic and social affections in portrait- 
painting. A few public-spirited individuals have wished to 
give a political and patriotic tendency to the arts: with 
every respect to the memory of Mr. y\ Nahin Boydell, we 
do not think he has proved a Julius II. or a Leo x. Indi- 
vidual painters have treated with respectable and various 
talents, subjects belonging to all classes of composition : 
our great poets, our national history, incidents in ancient 
fable and modern romance, have occasionally and accident- 
ally been the subjects of our painters’ exertions ; and far 
be it from us to insinuate that nothing respectable or laud- 
able has been completed; we merely wish to protest against 
equipping the English traveller with so egregious a mis- 
conception of the relation which his own country and its 
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artists bear to the ‘‘ bel paese che el mar circonde é }’Alpe,” 
and its illustrious sons, which our author would convey. 
We must confine our remarks upon this book within a 
very narrow compass, and indeed it does not admit of 
many. The writer truly says, “ Of Raffaello, as of our 
immortal Shakspeare, all that is really known might be in- 
scribed on a tablet.”” On comparing the volume before us 
with Braun’s book, and Fiissii’s ‘* Lecture on the Life and 
Works of Raphael,’ published at Jurick in 1815, we 
find the same meagre facts. The two industrious German 
writers have been able to glean as little after Vasari as our 
author; and as every common biographical dictionary con- 
tains those facts, we de not see why a new book should be 
made to tell the old story for the hundredth time. But the 
works of Raphael are still an interesting subject both of 
historical and critical composition. The two modern foreign 
writers we have referred to place the works of their author 
on their yery title-page; and we cannot but express our 
great regret that our author, instead of swelling out his 
little volume by filling it with borrowed matter having very 
little relation to his subject, did not exercise some portion 
of the attention and investigation which he employed in his 
life of Michael Angelo. His publisher and his readers have 
equal right to complain of him. It is singular enough, that 
he thought it right, even in his Michael Angelo (3d edit. 
p. 88) to introduce a discussion concerning the precise 
moment at which Raphael pated the Retreat of Attila, 
which he omits when he writes expressly about Raphael. 
In any book of whieh Raphael is the subject we are entitled 
to expect two things: first, a critical description of the 
reat master’s master-pieces; and secondly, a complete 
Rist of his works, with their history, and, in particular, 
their present resting-place. Of the former, Mr. D. has 
copied all he found at hand from Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
has added some eloquent and masterly descriptions extracted 
from Mr. F wy co tka The three or. four pages of 
general observations by himself are variations in substance 
taken from Sir Joshua. He observes, as an excuse for not 
doing what alone could render the book other than an in- 
cumbrance to the. stall on which it might be left, “as the 
description of a picture can bring before the reader but a 
faint representation of it, though it be ever so scientifically 
described, | shall direct my observations to general prin- 
ciples, and make my remarks subservient to them.” Hav- 
ing forgotten what his preface, however, takes for 
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granted, that such descriptions are never considered as 
substitutes for, but as companions by the side of the pic- 
ture. 

They are designed for the use of those who, unaccus- 
tomed to the stuily of such works, nor able to devote much 
time to them, are glad to be assisted by a translation into a 
language they are more familiar with—words. Socrates 
professed to be to his younger companions, a sort of mid- 
wife to assist in the birth of thought or reasoning; and 
such is the connoisseur to the amateur. Where nature has 
given merely a correct eye and just feeling, it is only ne- 
cessary to point with the finger, and the beauty and ex- 
cellence will be seen; but the finger is necessary still. 

The list of Raphael’s pictures, &c. is exceedingly im- 
perfect, and no historical intelligence of any kind whatever 
1s afforded. 

We anxiously looked for some information concerning 
the celebrated tapestries, which were sold after the plun- 
dering of the Vatican by the French in 1798. _ Reports of 
their recovery were many years since circufated on the 
Continent, and afterwards they were renewed: our author 
does not advert to them. Concerning the originals of those 
tapestries, the celebrated Cartoons, we expected their 
history in this work, blended as that of some of them is, with 
the misfortunes of the house of Stuart. Instead of attempt- 
ing a catalogue of deficiencies, it is sufficient merely to ad- 
vert to the two foreign tracts, which we do not in other 
respects notice as works of great merit, but at least we 
have in them a variety of useful particulars. Fiissli con- 
cludes his book by a list of the more excellent engravings 
after Raphael, and a list of his drawings in the Louvre. 
The catalogue of Raphael's oil paintings is classed accord- 
ing to the countries which they adorn: probably in this 
catalogue are many pseudo-Raphaels; but pretensions 
merely, when of a long date, ought to be recorded. It is 
no slight fame for a picture to have been conjectured to 
proceed from so great an artist. Braun has classified the 
works without reference to the substance on which it was 
produced, style, time, or place, but merely according to 
the subject. He has adopted this classification, |. Histori- 
cal objects; A, from sacred history. Of this department 
the Madonnas are the most numerous class; then follow 
the ideal characters of the Old Testament, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Jonas, and Elias. The Sibyls connect themselves with these : 
the ideal characters of the New Testament. The Cartoons 
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were destined to record the great incidents of the New Tes- 
tament; the Old Testament having been elaborately painted 
in the Loggie ; the lost Cartoons are added in description B, 
from profane history; some of the finest of which 
are found in the Stanze. II. Allegorical representation ; 
A, of figures ; B, of allegorical compositions. The noblest 
specimen is the school of Athens, of which our author has 
no other account to give, than that it is a “‘ composition of 
the sages of antiquity,” though the painter, his master, and 
some of his friends and patrons are there: a volume might 
be written upon this wonderful painting alone. €, Alle- 
gorico-mythical representations, among which are placed the 
numerous designs for the history of Psyche, the Seven 
Planets, &c. D, Allegorico-mystical representations, where 
we find the celebrated Transfiguration, St. Michael, Helio- 
rus, the Mass of Bolsena, the Disputa, &c. Votive pieces 
in which the artist’s subject was given him, and in spight 
of which he has produced some of his most exquisite works, 
viz. the St. Cecilia, and the Madonna del Sisto, the pride 
of the Dresden gallery. III. Mythical representations 
from the classical mythology. IV. Representations from 
human life. V. Ornaments; and, V!. Portraits. We have 
not copied this classification in order to recommend it, but 
to hint what the subject is still capable of; for it would be 
really lamentable if the work before us should not only in- 
cumber our libraries, but also prevent its place being filled 
by a better book. 


ar aterm 














Arr. VII.—ZJnteresting Tracts relating to the Fall and 
Death of Joachim Murat, King of Naples ; the Capitu- 
lation of Paris in 1815, and the Second Restoration of the 
Bourbons: Original Letters from King Joachim to the 
Author, with some account of the Author, and of his Per- 
secution by the French Government. By Francis 
Macrirone, late Aid-de-Camp to King Joachim ; Knight 
of the Order of the Two Sicilies, &c. &c, S8vo. pp. 167. 

ondon. Ridgways. 1817. 


Tue author of this narrative had a considerable share in 
the transactions he relates, and we place much reliance on 
the fidelity of his statements. We have the more confi- 
dence in them because it so happens from the accident of 
our situation, that some of the letters and documents in- 
troduced into the Appendix devolved under our observa- 
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tion while the oecurrences were yef in progtess, and when 
it was supposed, by some, that the princtpal subject of these 

ges would have been restored to the throne from which 
he had been driven by the successes of his enemies 

Mr. Macirone had been employed as the aecredited agent 
of the allied powers subsequent to the overthrow of Buo- 
naparte, to disclose to Murat their determination in regard 
to his future destiny ; and he justly complains, that on ae- 
count of the jealousy of the Court of France, as to his in- 
tervention in this business, he was on his return seized at 
Marseilles by an order from her government, his property 
was taken from him, and he himself was thrown into a dun- 
geon for twenty-three days, where the common necessaries 
of life were denied to him. But this was not the end of 
his sufferings: he was hurried from thence to Paris, and 
there confined for more than a month in the prisons of the 
Conciergerie and the Abbaye. 

He acknowledges, that te make his innocence known co- 
extensively as is the notoriety of these acts of persecution, 
is the principal object of this production ; and he maintains 
not only that he is free from blame, but that he was enti- 
tled to the regard and consideration of the very government 
which, he says, sought to destroy him. In order to shew 
that there was nothing anterior to the negotiation he con- 
ducted, either with regard to his family or himself, in 
which he would not willingly challenge investigation, he 
supplies some biographical particulars of the House of Ma- 
cirone, from the time of his grandfather, Francis Philip, 
who was the chief of a noble and wealthy family of Rome ; 
and in answer to an allegation of the French Minister of 
Police, that the author was an Italian, and not under the 
— of the British Ambassador, he states the fact of 

is birth in this country. When justifying his conduct 
in entering into the a sew service, he attempts the 
vindication of the Prince by whom he was employed. 


“ Here I may be permitted to make a few observations on the 
character of the sovereign in whose service I engaged, in vindica- 
tion of my own conduct as well as that of numerous Englishmen of 
high rank and character, whose courteous and liberal reception at 
the Neapolitan court, has by the prejudiced and uninformed been 
made the subject of calumniating reflection, instead of being consi- 
dered, as in truth it was, an honourable distinction conferred upon 
them by a valiant and generous prince—by one who was highly at- 
tached to the British name and character—by one too, whose ruin 
was aided if not altimately consummated, by his implicit confidence 
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ia British faith and honour. King Joachim was eminently gifted 
with that nobleness and generosity of character which Englishmen 
so well know how to appreciate. ‘The treatment the English pri- 
soners received from the government was highly indulgent, even to 
the extent of being allowed the singular privilege of visiting, upon 
their parole, Rome, Florence, and every part of Italy, Whenever 
it was necessary to defend a national privilege, and the dignity of 
his crown, or to display the benevolence of his heart, he did not 
hesitate to offer resistance to the government of France, all power- 
ful as that government then was, and abundant as were his reasons 
for endeavouring to keep the favour of the ruler of that country. 
Instances of such resistance several times occurred in behalf of the 
English prisoners in Naples, when the French government demanded 
that they should be sent to the depéts in France.” (p. 12—13.) 


With regard to this nobleness and generosity attributed 
by the author to his patron, we certainly entertain some 
doubts, and Mr. Macirone seems to have prudently omitted 
the early part of the history of his friend, which we will 
endeavour to supply. 

In the years 1796 and 1797 Murat, who was in the military 
service of the French Republic, was appointed by Buona- 
parte his aid-de-camp, and was raised to the rank of Gene- 
ral of Brigade. In April of the former year he distingnished 
himself at the battle of Mondovi, and soon afterwards, was 
sent with Junot to Paris te present twenty-one stand of co- 
lours, that had been taken from the Austro-Sardinian 
army. On the 18th of July following he directed the at- 
tack upon the intrenched camp at Mantua, from whence, hav- 
ing discomfited Wurmser, Murat was dispatched in pursuit 
of him at the head of a body of chasseurs. The same activity 
was displayed by Murat in the campaign of 1797. On the 
14th of January he drove the Austrian cavalry across the Adi- 
gio ; on the 16th of March he passed the Tagliamento at 
the head of his division, and his prowess and ability having 
been thus exhibited, he was afterwards permanently an at- 
tendant on the person of Buonaparte, whom he accompa- 
nied to Egypt, and with whom he returned to Europe. It 
has been incorrectly stated, that he penetrated into the 
council of five hundred at St. Cloud to protect Buonaparte ; 
that service was unquestionably performed by Gen. Ser- 
rurier; but in Dec. 1799, when an alteration in the go- 
vernment had taken place, to him was assigned the com- 
mand of the Consular Guard, and as a further proof of the 
affection and confidence of the new ruler of France, Buo- 
naparte gave him his own sister in marriage. Notwith- 
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standing the courage and talent which Murat on all the oe- 
casions we have referred to displayed, it is remarkable, 
that in no single instance was he entrusted with insulated 
and protracted commands, and this reserve shews the ex- 
traordinary discernment of his superior officer. “ [ sa 
nothing to you,” says Buonaparte in one of his letters to 
King Joachim laid on the table of the House of Commons, 
** of my displeasure at your conduct, which has been dia- 
metrically opposite to your duty. ‘That, however, belongs 
to the weakness of your nature. You are a good soldier 
on the field of battle, but, excepting there, you have no 
vigour, and no character.” 

But what was Murat’s conduct when his master had as- 
sumed the imperial purple, and he was appointed Viceroy by 
Charles the 4th of Spain. It was under his direction that 
the massacre at Madrid, on the 2d of May, took place. 
The Queen of Etruria and her son were leaving that city, 
Buonaparte having determined, that not a branch nor a 
scion of the family should continue in the country. The 
inhabitants of the capital thought themselves abandoned, 
and in the rage of their grief, as her majesty was leaving 
the palace, a scuffle took place between the citizens and the 
French soldiery. The disorder might have been quelled 
without difficulty or danger, as the Spanish troops had no 
share in the engagement, they having been confined to their 
barracks by the command of their officers. Ten thousand 
of the French troops, with musquetry and artillery enfi- 
laded the streets and squares; and in the houses neither 
age, sex, nor infancy, were spared. The work of blood 
was not yet cemplete, but a military tribunal under the 
presidency of Gen. Grouchy was formed, and in cold blood 
every person discovered with a sharp instrument, even 
with scissars, was tried, and immediately shot. What is 
the motive assigned for this indiscriminate murder? “ It 
was the cruel policy of Murat,” says the historian, “ which 
he knew would be approved of by his master, to crush, if 
possible, the rising spirit of Spain in the bud, by a dread- 
ful example.” 

We will notice but one other fact, in the way of obser- 
vation, on the nobleness of character attributed by our 
author to Joachim. in the war with Austria which pre- 
ceded the peace of Presburg, the French did not enter 
Vienna until the 15th of November, when it was evacuated 
by the native troops. Murat commanding the advance, 
marched onward to take possession of the city; while there 
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was acorps of Austrians, under the Prince Auersburg, sta- 
tioned at the bridge of the Danube, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing it in case of necessity. tae tem cor had been made, and 
that necessity had arrived. hat was the expedient by 
which Murat avoided this consequence, that would have 
considerably retarded the march of his army into Moravia, 
whither the Emperor with his court had, for safety, with- 
drawn? He rode in full speed to the Prince, and assured 
him, on his word of honour, that an armistice had been 
concluded ; and by this infamous falsehood he accomplished 
his purpose. 

We have mentioned these circumstances to expose the 
real character of Murat, and to shew that the partial view 
taken of it by the author since he entered into the Neapo- 
litan service, can in no satisfactory way exhibit the merits 
or demerits of the man; but even within the limit assigned 
to Mr. Macirone’s personal experience, there were situa- 
tions which exposed the inordinate ambition of his patron, 
and the total disregard of the rights and interests of nations 
in the purposes he centemplated for its gratification.* 

With respect to the connections of Murat with the Allied 
Powers, we have the subsequent observations :— 


“ In the 14th article of a treaty formed in the beginning of 1814, 
between Austria, Russia, England, and Prussia, it was stipulated 
that this treaty should not be an obstacle to any engagement that the 
high contracting powers might have made with other states, nor 
hinder them from forming other treaties in the view of obtaining the 
result which that treaty contemplated, namely, the success of the 
war against Napoleon. It was thought that nothing would more 
effectually conduce to this end, than depriving Napoleon of his only 
remaining ally, the king of Naples—an ally, who evidently then 
held the fate of Italy in his hands. With this view, Austria dis- 
patched Count Nieperg to Naples; and on the 11th January, 1814, 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was signed between 
Austria and Naples, with the sanction of the allies; and it is a no- 
torious fact, that in the conferences at Chatillon, the French pleni- 
potentiaries having presented divers propositions concerning Italy, 
they were answered by the ministers of the four great powers— 
* That Italy then formed no part of the question, the coalition hav- 
ing already resulved to re-establish the ancient governmeuts of that 
country, except at Naples, where the title of King Joachim had been 





* We allude to the project he formed to divide Italy between himself 
and Francis, assigning to the Emperor the, countries north of the Po, 
and to himself those south of it. 
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recognised by virtue of a treaty which Ausiria had concluded, and to 
which England had aceeded.”* 

“ When King Joachim received the proposal to enter into the 
coalition, he declared in the most precise terms to Count Nieperg, 
the Austrian plenipotentiary, ‘That he would never carry his arms 
bevond the frontiers of his own kingdom, or take an active part in 
the war against France, until he had engaged in a previous treaty of 
peace and alliance with England.’ (p. 13—14.) 


The immediate engagements of Murat with this country 
are explained with some minuteness. 


“ Lord William Bentinck arrived at Naples in the English frigate, 
the Furieuse, in the beginning of January, 1814, and signed a con- 
vention with the Neapolitan government, which was not a mere 
armistice, bat which placed affairs on a footing of perfect peace, 
A free commercial intercourse was authorized, and it declared that 
the ports should be reciprocally open to the people ef the two nations. 
This carried with it the positive recognition of the Neapolitan flag : 
in short, the convention was considered by the contracting parties, 
as having so perfectly the force of a treaty of alliance, though it 
might not yet have the form, that no time was lost in arranging the 
plan of the campaign, in which the Austrian, English, and Neapo- 
litan troops should simultaneously act for the attainment of the 
same object. 

“« The king immediately opened the campaign, and advanced 
with his army to Bologna, without waiting for the ratification of the 
treaty with Austga. On his arrival at that place, he learnt by a 
messenger from Basil, that some modifications were proposed. His 
surprise was at first very great, as the conditions of the treaty had 
been previously approved by the Austrian government. It turned 
out, however, that there was nothing objectionable in the proposed 
alterations, which had been suggested, not by Austria, but by Eng- 
land ; und the King of Naples was assured that if they were admitted, 
then the treaty might be regarded as being in common with Great 
Britain. These modifications did not in any way alter the substance 
of the stipulations previously agreed to, they only related to territo- 
rial indemnifications which were to be granted te King Joachim at 
the expense of the Papal See. 

“ The propositions on this subject were highly acceptable to the 
feelings of the king ; he considered them as a reiterated proof of the 
sincerity of the English government; and he caused it to be made 
known to Lord Castlereagh that he should rely on the word of an 
English minister with as much confidence as if the treaty had been 
already concluded in the most solemn form. But the English go- 
vernment did not think it proper that the king should remain with- 





* “ The treaty here spoken of, is that of the 11th January, 1914.” 
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out a formal guarantee on its part; and Lord William Bentinck hav- 
ing arrived at the head-quarters of the king, declared anew, that his 
government entirely adhered to the treaty concluded on the 11th 
January, between his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and his Ma- 
jesty the King of Naples; and that it assented to the advantages 
stipulated in favour of the king, wader the conditions isisted upon 
by Austria, of an active and immediate co-operation of the Neapoli- 
tan army with the allied forces. 

* This declaration, which perfectly agreed with all that had been 
before said by Lord Castlereagh, was confirmed by several dis- 
patches from that minister, which were communicated to the king, 
and particularly by a letter in which Lord Castlereagh declared,— 
‘ that it was only from motives of delicacy towards the King of Sicily, 
that the English government was induced to delay for a moment the 
conclusion of a particular and special treaty of alliance with the King 
of Naples ; the British government being desirous that a treaty of in- 
demnity to the King of Sicily, which could not yet be framed, should 
go hand in hand with the treaty of alliance with King Joachim. — 
If further confirmation of this treaty were wanted, it would be found 
in the unequivocal fact of the Neapolitan and English troops having 
fought together under King Joachim’s command against the common 
enemy.” (p. 15—18.) 


It is subsequently stated, that a variety of circumstances 
had combined to induce the King to doubt of the sincerity 
of the Allies, and the particulars which led to that doubt 
are, we think, satisfactorily explained; but the reasoning is 
of little consequence, since the event has shewn that, as his 
assistance became less necessary, they in such proportion 
abandoned him, until finally he was cae from his 
throne. With regard to the extent of the aid that might 
have been expected from Joachim, it is candidly acknow- 
ledged that he would not have co-operated in the purposes 
of the Allies to the reach of the destruction of the authority 
of Buonaparte, and the conquest of his native country. 


“ That the King of Naples was in the result an enemy to France, 
in the degree that he assisted the success of the allies is undeniable ; but 
it must in justice be stated, that he was induced to become so in 
consequence of Napoleon’s having expressed a resolution to — 
him and incorporate Naples with the kingdom of Italy. He knew 
that this design was a suspended, not relingeished. It was pro- 
posed, indeed, by Napoleon, as an indemnification, to make the 
king his captain-general, or constable of the empire, a post certainly 
of great honour, but inferior to an independent sovereignty of one 
of the finest countries of Europe, and which assured royal establish- 
ments to his-children, already educated under that expectation. 

“ The king, when informed ef Napoleon’s ninclatiogs boldly 
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avowed in his presence, that he would defend his throne by force of 
arms; and he ever afterwards felt that there was no security for his 
kingdom, whilst the French maintained dominion in Italy. He 
therefore co-operated with the allies, to confine the empire of Napo- 
leon to the Alps, the Rhine and the Pyrenees, confiding in the pro- 
fessed policy of Napoleon's father-in-law, the Emperor of Austria, 
and in the strong ties by which he was bound to the family of Napo- 
leon, which alone furnished a natural guarantee that the war against 
the power of France would not be converted into a personal war against 
his daughter, the husband of that daughter, and his grandson. 

** The King of Naples would never have consented to the de- 
thronement of Napoleon, who had given him his sister in marriage, 
and a sceptre ; he never intended to assist in the conquest of France, 
his native country, and still the country of the former coadjutors of 
his fortunes. On various occasions he expressed the strongest feel- 
ings on these points, so that the allied powers were never deceived 
by him as to the extent of his assistance on which they might calcu- 
late, or the nature of his co-operation,” (p. 20—22.) 


A ehance was yet afforded of conciliation between the 
King of Naples and the Allies, and the expedition of Buo- 
naparte to Frases from Elba, by placing matters in Europe 
in a new position, improved the probabilities. 


“ The same persons who were anxious to promote the war of 
Austria against King Joachim had recourse to various modes of ex- 
citing him to strike the first blow. I have myself read the dispatches 
to which he alludes in his letter to me, wherein those pretended 
friends assure him that the Austrians were making every preparation 
to attack him, and advising him by all means to be before-hand with 
them, especially as he might be fully assured of the neutrality of 
England, whose interest it never could be to allow Austria the entire 
dominion in Italy. 

“ These persuasions induced the king to attack the Austrians, at 
the very moment, as it afterwards turned out, that the apprehen- 
sions of his union with Napoleon, who had just returned to France 
from Elba, had determined the British cabinet to attend to the invo- 
cations of justice in his favour. Lord Castlereagh had written to 
the Duke of Wellington, who was at that time the plenipotentiary 
of the British court at Vienna, and informed him that in conse- 
quence of the re-appearance of Napoleon at the head of the French 
nation, the British ministers had thought it advisable to unite all the 
force they could collect, and had consequently come to a determi- 
nation immediately to conclude a treaty of alliance with the King of 
Naples. The duke was moreover enjoined to communicate this de- 
termination to the other powers assembled in congress, in which they 
were to be invited by him to join. 

“ Unfortunately the King of Naples could not foresee this unex- 
pected change in his favour, and in an unlucky hour he made the 
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attack on the Austrians, and drove them from position to position 
as far as the banks of the Po.—In vain had the Austrian army at- 
tempted with a superior force to defend the passage of the Panaro, 
they were overthrown by the Neapolitans in a sanguinary conflict 
and driven beyond Reggio. The advanced guard of the centre of 
the Neapolitan army was already at Reggio, that of the right at Re- 
dina and Occhiobello ; the left, commanded by General Pignatelli 
Strongoli, occupied Florence and extended its advanced posts as far 
as Pistoja. In this state of things the arrival of the king at Milan 
was confidently expected by the inhabitants, as well as by 40,000 
disbanded Italians, who had shared the glory of the French armies 
in innumerable victories, and who most ardently desired to join the 
standard of independence under the King of Naples.” (p. 24—25.) 


The author next relates the termination of the war in 
Italy, with the reasons which induced him to proceed to 
Paris, in the expectation of serving the cause of the fallen 
King. We have then an account of his instrumentality 
connected with the negociations then depending between 
the French and the Allied Armies before Paris, in regard 
to which, there are many curious and some new particulars, 
but on which so much has been published officially, that we 
do not think it convenient to extract any of them, consider- 
ing the limits to which we are confined. 

Murat was a wanderer and a fugitive, when Prince Met- 
ternich presented the author with the following document, 
by which he was empowered to propose an asylum to the 
Ex-King, in the name of the Emperor of Austria, 


«« « Mr. Macirone is authorised by these presents to inform King 
Joachim, that his Majesty the Emperor of Austria will grant him an 
asylum in his states on the following conditions :— 

««« 1, The King will take the name ofa private person: the Queen 
having adopted that of Countess of Lipona, the same is also pro- 
posed to the King. 

«« «2. The King shall be free to choose for his residence, a town 
either in Bohemia, Moravia, or Upper Austria: and should he be 
desirous of fixing himself in a country residence in any of these 
provinces, his wishes will not meet with opposition. 

« «3. The King will engage his word to his Imperial and Royal 
Majesty, that he will not quit the Austrian states, without the ex. 
press consent of his said Imperial Majesty ; and that he will live in 
the style of a private individual of distinction, but subject, however, 
to the laws in force in the above states. 

“ «In virtue of which, and that it may have the proper effect, 
the undersigned has been commanded by the Emperor, to sign the 
present declaration. 

“« * Given at Paris, this Ist of Sept. 1815. 

* (Signed) “THe Prince METTERNICH.” 


» 


* 
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The author gives a very interesting, although pain- 
ful, account of the movements of Joachim, as he ranged 
about the country, beset on every side with enemies. Mr. 
Macirone, in the sequel, Ficeedet to Ajaccio, where he 
met with Murat, and had a long interview with him, in 
order to induce him to accede to the proposal of the Empe- 
ror Francis. The Ex-King’s objections are thus stated ;— 


“ He replied, that I was come too late, that the die was cast, that 
he had waited nearly three months with the utmost patience, and at 
the constant risk of his life for the decision of the allies. That it 
appeared evident to him that he had been abandoned by the sove- 
reigns who had so lately courted his alliance, to perish by the re- 
vengeful daggers of his enemies, and that he had at length resolved 
to attempt to regain his kingdom. He declared that although he 
entertained the greatest confidence in the success of his intended ex- 
pedition for that purpose, still, in one respect, the result was a 
matter of indifference to him, as he should at least have it in his 
power to meet death, which he had so repeatedly faced in the field. 
That the war in which he had been engaged with England and Aus- 
tria, during the course of which he had been obliged to take refuge 
in Corsica, could not remove him from his position as a sovereign 
acknowledged by all Europe. ‘That kings in going to war for terri- 
tory, do not intend to question their respective titles to the crowns 
they have worn, nor do they cease reciprocally to consider them as 
sacred. ‘That when it happens by the fate of war a monarch is 
driven from his capital, he has a right to return if he can find the 
means; that he had signed no abdication.” (p, 88—89.) 


The circumstances of the fall of Joachim are well known. 
When he was endeavouring to advance to Monteleone, 
the capital of the Calabrians, he was met by Colonel Tren- 
tacapelli, commanding some troops which he supposed to be 
favourable to his cause, but which turned out to be hostile ; 
a sharp conflict ensued, and the small party of Murat having 
been overpowered by numbers, he himself, after a gallant 
resistance, was taken prisoner. 

“ The intelligence of the event was immediately conveyed by 
telegraph to Naples. The military commander of the district, lately 
placed there by King Ferdinand, received orders by the same ex- 
peditious conveyance to assemble a court-martial to try King Joa- 
chim. ‘The trial was very summary: the king received his sentence 
with a smile of contempt and indignation. He wrote a most affec- 
tionate farewell letter to his wife and children, which he earnestl 
begged might be safely delivered. He declared that he thought it 
incumbent upon bim to die in the profession of the religion in which 
he had been educated, and requested the assistance of a clergyman, 
from whom he received the Eucharist. He had upon his person a 
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portrait of his queen and children, which he placed upon his breast ; 
and refusing to sit upon a stool which was offered him, or to have 
his eyes covered, he smiled upon his executioners, and received the 
fatal fire. (p. 107—108). 


Considering this work as a biographical sketch of the 
principles and conduct of Murat, for reasons we have 
already explained in adverting to his deportment at Madrid 
and Vienna, we by no means fori the favourable notions 
that are entertained by Mr. Maurone ; and we think that, 
after the disgraceful dereliction of his credit and honour as 
a soldier, and as a man, at the bridge of the Danube, no 
reliance could be placed upon his assurances. So far we 
justify the hesitation of the allies in giving credence to an 
statement he made of his own designs; but we do not think 
that when he was already in the field, and was carrying 
their purposes into prompt execution, that the sudden turn 
of affairs at Paris should have induced them to abandon his 
cause, and support the pretensions of his competitor to the 
throne of Naples. Whatever may be the strength of the 
fashionable argument of legitimacy in favour of the present 
incumbent of the throne, implied if not positive engage- 
ments had been made by Lord Castlereagh to dispense with 
this legitimacy, and it was of great consequence to the sub- 
jects of the Neapolitan sceptre, whether Joachim or Ferdi- 
nand were to be their sovereign, considering the compara- 
tive talents of these rival princes.* 

What should particularly have recommended Murat to 





* Mr. Eustace mentions some anecdotes of Ferdinand that ought not to 
be forgotten because he has reascended the throne to which he was raised 
in the eighth year of his age, and which shew the inferiority of his 
mind. “ Mention being made of the great power of the Turks some 
centuries ago, he (Ferdinand) observed, it was no wonder, as all the 
world were Turks before the birth of our Saviour.” A courtier alluding 
to the murder of Louis the Sixteenth, observed, it was the second crime 
of the kind that had stained the annals of Europe. The king asked where 
the first was committed? The answer was, in England, on the person of 
Charles the First. “No, Sir,” resumed Ferdinand, “ it is impossible : 
you are misinformed, the English are too loyal and brave a people to be 
guilty of such an atrocious crime.” He added, “ depend upon it, Sir, it 
is a tale trumped up by the jacobins of Paris to egercise their own guilt 
from the example of so great a nation: it will do very well to deceive 
their own people, but will not, I hope, dupe us.” It being the policy of 
France to have a prince of some abilities on the throne of Naples, and 
who would not wholly accommodate himself to the views of Spain, the 
French Minister was instructed to present the young king with the life of 
Henry the Fourth for his perusal. After some time Ferdinand returned 
it, saying to the ambassador, “ There is your book untouched; they don't 
wish me to read, so I have given it up.” 
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the favour of this country, was the constant respect he paid 
to British visitors, the uniform attention he, directed to 
British merchants, and the invaried preference he afforded, 
in all its ramifications, to British commerce. It is not our 

resent purpose to contrast his conduct as to these particu- 
favs with the present monarch of Naples, but if it wete 
within our design, we should be able to shew, that sucha 
connexion was likely to have been formed with the whole of 
the Italian pdiitinenla! had Murat retained the kingdom, ’as 
would have abundantly promoted the trade of this country, 
and have largely contributed to relieve the disttesses which 
have arisen from the suspension of our intercourse with the 
Mediterranean shores. 


————— — 
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Art. VIII.— Memoirs of the Life and Doctrines of the late 
John Hunter, Esq. Founder’ of the Hunterian Musettm 
at the Royal College of Surgeons in London By Josetu 
Avams, M, D. . 8vo, pp. 284. London, Callow, 1817. 


Ar the conclusion of our review of Dr. Adams’s works on 
epidemic and hereditary diseases, we adverted to the eet 


of an intended publication by the same author, regarding 
the late John Hunter, in which a refutation was to be given 
as to some calumnious mis-statements, and the ambiguity 
was to be removed as to some opinions insufficiently ex- 
plained. At the same time we expressed the hope that 
such a design was seriously entertained by the Doctor, be- 
cause we are acquainted with no professional man who en- 
joyed so many personal opportunities of acquiring an accu- 
rate knowledge of the sentiments of that great physiologist.* 

We are happy to find, by the production before us, that 
the purpose has been accomplished, aiid the motives which 
led to the undertaking the author has explained. 


“To render the history of any life interesting, ‘we expect, be- 
sides the most scrupulous attention to truth, certain qualities in the 
writer, viz. a style flowing and suited to the subject; a sufficient 
knowledge of the character described, with a lively interest for his 
posthumous fame. It is hoped, that mediocrity in the first may be 
compensated by an ee portion of the latter, as it is scarcely 
possible to hear an incident or a character described, without, in 
some measure, participating in the feelings of the narrator. 

“ Such must be the apology for offering a life which has already 


ene 





—= -— 


* Vide Critical Review, Series V. Vol. IV. page 479. 
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been written by an enemy and by a friend, a relation and disciple ; 
besides having appeared in various compilations of Biographies, Dic- 
tionaries, and Encyclopedias. But the only one entitled'to any 
éredit, was written at an early period after the writer and the world 
had sustained so heavy a loss. At such atime, the relation of many 
events might appear less important from their supposed notoriety ; 
nor was it possible to calculate how new and how interesting they 
might prove to the rising generation. Moreover, there are so many 
errors, even in the dates of Sir Everard Home, as can only be apo- 
logised for by the haste with which the Memoirs were put together. 
ie me plead lastly, that a new edition of Mr. Huntet’s great work 
as appeared, without a republication of his life.” (p. 2—4.) 


' The following particulars we collect from the work. Mr. 
Hunter was descended from an ancient family, and was the 
youngest of tenchildren. He was born on the 13th Feb. 
1728, at long Calderwood, in Scotland, a small estate be- 
longing to the family.* From the time he was sent, to 
school to his seventeenth year seems to have been passed, 
as his biographer strongly expresses himself, ‘ without 
any improvement from education.” When he was at that 
age he was sent to console his sister, whose husband 
was a cafpenter, and who had fallen ito some embar- 
rassment, and the probability is, that he assisted in the 
business. “ Those who were acquainted with John’s 
temper,” says our author, “ will hardly believe that he 
could keep from the glue-pot when orders were pressing, 
and when the completion of them promised the means of re- 
moving difficulties.” His efforts, be they what they might, 
were ineffectual, and he returned to Long Calderwood. 
Here he received a very kind invitation from his brother 
William, who had settled in London to pursue the study of 
anatomy. He arrived in that city in 1748, when this bro- 
ther, who was anxious to form some opinion of his talents, 
gave him an arm to dissect for the muscles, andthe perform- 
ance was such as greatly exceeded expectation. Another 
experiment in the same member, in which all the arteries 
were injected, and’these, as well as the muscles, were ex- 
posed and preserved, gave so niuch satisfaction, that confi- 
dence in Mr. Hunter's success was perfectly established in 
the mind of his fraternal instructor. 

The author proceeds to state the opportunities of expe- 
rience Mr. Hunter enjoyed by his attendance at Chelsea 





* Itis remarkable, that his birth-day is celebrated at the College of Sur- 
geons on the 14th of February. The register of the parish states the day 
of his birth to be on the 13th of February. 
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Hospital, and the lessons of Mr. Pott, until the year 1753, 
when he was entered a Gentleman Commoner in St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford. It seems to be very doubtful what was the 
object of placing a person so unprepared for the studies of 
a university at this learned establishment; but it might 
have been the intention of his brother that he should be 
matriculated at this institution, with the view to his becom- 
ing a Fellow of the London College. 1t may be considered 
fortunate for himself and for mankind, whatever may have 
been the design in placing him in such a situation, in 
the following year that purpose was abandoned, and he was 
introduced as Surgeon’s Pupil to St. George’s Hospital. In 
1755 Dr. Hunter admitted his brother into a partnership in 
his lectures, and a certain portion of the course being allot- 
ted to him, we see him arrived at a period when his disco- 
veries became of importance. He now began to study 
comparative anatomy with great ardour, and at this am 
= he was most eager to acquire every rare animal, 
e might trace and apply its peculiarities. 

In October, 1760, Mr. Adair, Inspector of Hospitals, 
appointed him Surgeon on the Staff, and in the Spring of 
1761, he embarked with the army for Bellisle. To this 
fortunate event we owe many improvements in military sur- 
gery which had not before his time been reduced to a 
science, nor accommodated to any national system. He 
remained with the army until 1763, and the knowledge he 
there obtained on the subject of gun-shot wounds, ts the 
theme of gratulation with every practitioner. In this em- 
ployment he was competent to remove certain phisiological 
doubts. ‘ The number of subjects,” says our author, “ re- 
eently killed, and in previous high health, enabled him to 
trace the healthy structure of every part, and the secretions 
of some with peculiar accuracy.” 

After the peace in 1763, Mr. Hunter, settling in London, 
resumed with unabated zeal his enquiries into comparative 
anatomy, and acquired all that was necessary to give his 
talents and industry their full scope. Having been elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society soon after his return, he gained 
the earliest knowledge of every pathological transaction 
throughout Europe, and having been elected tu an hospital, 
he had not only the means of introducing, but of inculcat- 
ing on others, all his practical improvements, and of con- 
firming his pathological doctrines. 

About the time of his marriage, Mr. Hunter became an - 
author: in the year 1771 was published the first part of his 
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Treatise on the Teeth. In 1773 he became a public lecturer, 
and he assigned as the reason for it, that he was frequently 
hearing his opinions either incorrectly quoted, or delivered 
as the discoveries of others; so that he found it absolutely 
necessary that he himself should systematically explain 
them. His situation was then materially changed. 


“« Having now a settled mode of life, fair prospects, and a daily 
increasing reputation, Mr. Hunter indulged to the utmost his favou- 
rite pursuits. These were Physiology, more particularly as connected 
with Pathology. Inflammation, whenever it occurred, he perceived 
to be the most common cause of organic lesion. He therefore traced 
the progress of it in parts, according to the difference of their strue- 
ture, situation, or functions. In doing this, he soon discovered the 
importance of the blood; and that, to detect the share it has in 
health, in disease, after accident, and under violence, his business 
should be to observe, not how he could distort it by fire or other 
chemical agents; not the mechanical figure of its various constituent 
parts, under the uncertain inspection of the microscope; but, the 
form it assumes in health, in its natural situation, in or out of its 
vessels, in and out of the body, and its changes, according to the 
condition of the whele animal, or of individual parts. All this was 
so new to the most able practitioners then living, that we can scarcely 
wonder if, when his opinions were retailed, with mutilations or ad- 
ditions, he should share the fate of Democritus, who was considered 
by the uninformed as a madman, but by the greatest physiologist of 
the age as the wisest man in Abdera.” (p.83—84.) 


About 1776, Dr. Cogan had first introduced from Holland 
the subject which has so usefully occupied the Humane 
Society. Before the Royal Society, in that year, Mr. 
Hunter exhibited a paper which is the foundation of every 
thing rational on that interesting inquiry; and here, our 
author observes, a distinction was first made between ab- 
solute death and the suspension of the functions by which 
life is supported. 

In the same year Mr. Hunter was appointed surgeon- 
extraordinary to his Majesty, and in 1778 he published the 
second part of his Treatise on the Teeth. Five years after- 
wards his reputation was so generally established, that he 
was chosen into the Royal Society of Medicine, and the 
Royal Academy of Surgery in Paris. 

he author having given a biographical account of this 
eminent professor to the period we have noticed, next sup- 
lies a statement of the differences which arose between 

r. Hunter and his brother, and he concludes with the 
complaints and decease of the latter. For the last twenty 
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reas of his life he suffered under the angina pectoris, and 
is situation forms one of the most complete histories of 
that disease upon record. -His death was sudden and un- 
expected. In the 56th year of his age, on the |6th of Oc- 
tober, 1793, when he was in his usual state of health, he 
went to St. George’s Hospital, where meeting with some 
things which irritated his mind, and not being perfectly 
master of the circumstances, he withheld his sentiments ; 
in which state of restraint he withdrew into the next room, 
and turning round to Dr. Robinson, one of the physicians 
of the hospital, he gave a deep groan, and dropped down 
lifeless, 

Mr, Hunter was the first man who examined the recipro- 
cal sympathies of the several organs of the human frame, 
and explained the simple causes in which the most complex 
disorders originate. his prudence as much as his inge- 
nuity shewed his superior mind; for, with, all the facts re- 
lating to sympathy that he had accumulated, he reluctantly 
formed any general conclusions. He took the lead in point- 
ing out in a physiological and satisfactory manner, the 
diseased processes, “‘ the formation of abscesses, the secre- 
tion of pus, the intersticial and other growths; the causes 
and circumstances of mortification.” Baron Haller, it is 
said, declared. it to be his opinion, that “ living actions 
have a great share jn causing the peculiarity of secretions, 
and the changes we observe in them; but the direct proof 
of this fact remained to be exhibited to the publie by Mr. 
Hunter. It was by observing the'peculiarity of the local 
actions, and consequent secretions resulting from tbe appli- 
cation of different morbific poisons, that this subject was 
placed in a clear and direct point of view.” 

It has been justly observed, that Mr. Hunter's sentiments 
respecting life are necessary to the explanation of | his 
notions of disease; and that the vital functions have been 
by him so far illuminated, that both in health and disease 
they are pourtrayed with a‘distinctness and accuracy highly 
creditable to his penetration. In short, he is admitted, by 
the new facts and opinions he added to the stock of profes- 
sional knowledge, to be the cause of a great and important 
revolution in medical science; and the public are greatly 
indebted to Dr. Adams, Mr. Abernethy, and. others. of his 
more persevering, intelligent,‘ and successful pupils, who 
have unfolded his doctrines, and who in: doing so, have 
pointed out the aberrations into which his less  in- 
structed admirers have unintentionally deviated.. Under 
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these improved circumstances, no professor will be involved 
in the uncertainty expressed by a learned writer as to the im- 
mediate branch of study to which Mr. Hunter devoted his 
extraordinary talents:—“ In chirurgicis nescio quomods 
factum est, ut vix unquam perinde, ut in aliis medicine 
partibus, magnus aliquis vir eminuerit, qui late posteros 
sequaces habuerit.”’* 


— nenamanramnnas uae povens 8 ne ee oe ee — - a = 


Art. 1X.—The Pastor’s Fire-side, a Novel, in Four Vo- 
lumes. ‘By Miss Jann Porter, Author of Thaddeus 
of Warsaw, &c. 12mo. London, Longman and Co. 
1817. 


Ir is too much the custom to esteém lightly works of fhis 
kind, as if, even in the composition and construction of the 
best, little talent was concerned; but when we consider 
how many important requisites there are in a good novel, 
we shall be more inclined to wonder that attempts in that 
way should so often be successful. We are‘in the habit of 
looking up to the writer of an approved play, more espe- 
cially if it be a tragedy, as a man of genius, whose at- 
quaintance is to be courted; but the author of a good novel 
seems rather an object of compassion in society, since it is 
concluded, that very little ingeriuity sufficed for his pangs 
and that he wrote on the spur of the moment to relieve 
temporary necessities. The fact is, that in consequence of 
the frequent failures by persons totally incompetent, who 
have undertaken to write novels as a means of subsisten¢e, 
this Napeesnen of literature has of late fallen into unme- 
rited obloquy, and but for the excellent prodactions of Miss 
Edgeworth, the Miss Porters, and the author of Waverley, 
novels would have had but few readers among the better 
informed classes of the community. Yetthis' general con- 
demnation would have been most unfair, since, if we 
merely reflect upon the invention and ingenuity required’ in 
the formation of the fable of a work extending to three or 
four volumes, independently of any skill in the execution 
and in the opposition of the characters, we shall find that 
even the worst deserves considerable respect. 20 
Novels in their present shape are comparatively of mo- 
dern date, though they grow out of, and are improvements 
' upon what were termed heroical romances, which, howéver 
famous in their time, to readers of the present day would 











* Bibliotheca Chirurgica, Init, tom. ii. 
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appear of the most tedious wire-drawn prolixity, in the fate 
of whose heroes and heroines no interest would have been 
excited, but for the extraordinary and fearful nature of the 
adventures in which they were engaged. The long ha- 
rangues and heavy soliloquies of those moralizing perso- 
nages, have, however, now been omitted, and in general 
the characters are chosen from among persons in whose 
happiness or sorrow all can sympathize, and the scenes are 
laid in situations, the relations of which all can understand 
and enjoy. 

The principal fault of the novel before us is, that the 
author has not judiciously chosen the scenes where the prin- 
cipal actions are laid, nor the personages chiefly engaged 
in those actions. The title, it is true, is “ The Pastor’s 
Fire Side,” and by those who first take up the volumes, it 
would be supposed that they treat of the simplicity, the 
paces Sag and the domestic comforts of the circle of a 
country clergyman; but far otherwise; at least three of 
the four volumes refer merely to transactions at the Courts 
of Germany and Spain, and the personages, instead of con- 
ponnags | of the family and friends of the Pastor, are empe- 
rors, kings, queens, ambassadors, and ministers of state : 
with such characters as these, the reader can have but few 
feelings in common; in their successes or defeats, he can 
take but little interest, and though his curiosity may be 
gratified by a supposed insight into the proceedings of these 
magnificent individuals, it is soon satiated, and he conti- 
nues to read of their factious disputes and their secret in- 
trigues with almost as little interest, as he would peruse 
the unnatural incidents in the heroical romances to which 
we have above referred. This is an error in the very con- 
struction of the plot, and with a very slight exception it 
runs nearly through the whole work; and though Miss 
Porter, even in spite of these difficulties, contrives some- 
times powerfully to en our sympathies and excite our 
feelings, yet her talents for this reason have always to en- 
counter any additional obstacles. 

Although a good novel consists both of character and in- 
cident, yet it generally happens, that both these requisites 
are not combined in the same work, and that an author 
who has a talent for drawing characters, will not also pos- 
sess the power of employing them in combined and inte- 
resting situations: on the other hand, some writers feel 
their principal strength in the invention and developement 
of a fable, and bestow comparatively little attention upon 
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the personages who are engaged in it, trusting principall 
to the curiosity excited by the story they have invented. 
Among the latter, we think Miss Porter is to be ranked, 
more especially in the production before us, for though 
some of the individuals are marked with sufficient force, 
and are clearly distinguishable from each other in their 
motives and passions, yet they are only distinguishable by 
strong shadowing and hard lines, and not by any of the 
nicer gradations and finer traits, which give an irresistible 
life and charm to the productions of some of our best writers 
in this department. Our readers will find what we have 
said illustrated, when we speak of the story of the novel, 
to which we shall now proceed. 

The hero of the “ Pastor’s Fire-side” is Louis de Mon- 
temar, the only son of the Duke de Ripperda, whose father, 
in consequence of some dispute with the government, had 
emigrated from Spain to Holland, and had obtained high 
employments in the United Provinces. The father dying, 
the son, the present Duke de Ripperda, succeeded to his 
estates and influence in the Dutch councils, and married 
the niece of the Rev. Richard Athelstone (the Pastor from 
whom the work derives its title), who, a widower and child- 
less, resided at Lindisfarne, with another niece Mrs. Con- 
ningsby, who had two daughters, Cornelia and Alice. The 
issue of the marriage between the Duke de ee and the 
niece of the Rev. Richard Athelstone, was Louis de Mon- 
temar, his mother expiring soon after his birth. The Duke 
de Ripperda entrusted the education of his son to the Pas- 
tor, and soon afterwards was recalled to Spain, and being 
restored to his titles, guided the councils of his sovereign, 
although not nominally at the head of his cabinet. The 
novel opens in the year 1725, when Louis was nearly ar- 
rived at manhood, and when the daughters of Mrs. Co- 
ningsby were also approaching maturity. There is consi- 
derable complication of relationships between the Rev. 
Mr. Athelstone and Sir Hedworth Athelstone, who had 
resided at Bamborough Castle, and who at the time when 
the action commences was dead, and had left his son Sir 
Anthony, nephew to the Pastor, in possession of his very 
extensive property. ss 

Louis is on a visit to Sir Anthony, when the Pastér’s 
fire-side at Lindisfarne, consisting of himself, Mrs. Co- 
ningsby, and her daughters Cornelia and Alice, is disturbed 
by the arrival of two Spaniards, the Marquis Santa Cruz, 
and his son Ferdinand, who brought letters of introduction 
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from the Duke de Ripperda. The following deseription 
of the two sisters on this oceasion, is net uninteresting, 
though it will remind our readers of a preture somewhat 
similar in the Recluse of Norway, by Miss Anna Marie 
Porter. 


“ The sisters had withdrawn their chairs far ftom the fire-side 
cirele, and were plying their needles with indefatigable diligence. 
Cornelia’s raven hair was braided back from her polished brow, aud 
confined ina knot with a gold bodkin. The majestic contour of her 
features suited well with her Roman name; and the simplicity of 
the plain white garment in which she was arrayed, liarmenized with 
the modest dignity of @ figure, which proclaimed in every move- 
ment that the nobility of the soul needs no foreign orfament! As 
her fair hand traversed the embroidery frame, Ferdmand turned 
from these lofty beauties, to the gentle Alice; whose eharms, if of 
a feebler, were of a subtler foree. Her head, which moved about 
rather oftener than her sister's, im search of silk, scissars, and 
needles, gave free scope to the contemplation of the young Spaniard. 
She appeared several years younger than Cornelia. Her form was 
fairy in its proportions; slight, airy, and apparently impalpable to 
aught but the touch of a sylph. Her azure eye, glaneing around 
for what she sought, shone so lucidly bright from under her flaxen 
locks, that Ferdinand thought he had never seen eyes so beautiful ; 
* Never,’ said he to himself, ‘ so divmely muocent; never so irre- 
sistibly. exhilarating.”” (p. 16—17, vol. i.) 


The last exclamation will sufficiently prepare the reader 
to expect that Ferdinand (whose father isa proud and rigid 
Catholic) should fall in love with Aliee: the affection is mu- 
tual, and before the two Spaniards quit the Pastor’s fire- 
side, he declares his passion, which she reluctantly con- 
sents to conceal util events should enable him to return 
from Spain, whither he was summoned. Before the de- 

arture, however, of the Marquis Santa Cruz and his sen, 

ouis returns from Pate to Lindisfarne, by swim- 
ming on horse-back the narrow sea that flows between, 
havimg escaped from the gay Dake of Wharton, who ar- 
rived an unexpected guest with Sir Anthony Athelstone, 
and against continuing in whose dangerous society the good 
Pastor had warned his nephew, and had even extorted a 
promise. Louis, however, could perceive nothing to be 
dreaded in the frank and apparently’ generous Duke, who 
had assiduously sought his friendship, and towards whom 
the heart of Louis felt a secret and uncontroulable yearning. 
The Duke is firmly attached to the cause of the banished 
Stuarts, and he is represented by Miss Perter, and as his- 
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tory recerds him, as gay and easy in his demeanour, winning 


in his manners, brilliant in his conversation, irresistibly 
eloquent in his persuasions, and withal, wily treacherous 
and intriguing. Louis, however, only saw his engaging 
qualities, notwithstanding an attempt to seduce him 
his leyalty ; and one considerable fault of the story is, that 
a young man like the hero, of admirable education and ex- 
cellent natural endowments, should thus be imposed upon 
by the artifices of the Duke of Wharton, in opposition to 
the advice of all his friends, and to the known reputation 
of the Duke. Miss Porter’s excuse, however, is, that the 
nature of her plot required that it should be so. 

Louis, in seclusion of Lindisfarne, had often ex- 

ressed his anxiety to join in the scenes of life under his 

her at the court of Spain: jhe longs for honourable dis- 
tinction, and a few months atter the departure ef the Mar- 
quis Santa Cruz and Ferdinand, a courier arrives with 
jetters from the Duke de Ripperda, requirimg that his son 
should attend the messenger to Vienna, where he wowld 
put to the test his abilities and ambition. ‘They reach the 
Austrian capital in the depth of winter; but instead of 
meeting ‘his father and enjoying any of the gay scenes of 
amusement, Louis de Montemar finds himeoll, conveyed to 
an old deserted mansion in the suburbs: the circumstances 
attending his arrival are thus detailed : 


“ The man mounted the steps of a huge black building, suffi- 
ciently capacious for a palace, but gloomy enough to be a prison. 
Louis followed this conductor and the flambeau-bearer across a 
large cold ‘hall, up a wide-painted stair-case, mildewed and crazy, 
and through a long echoing gallery into a saloon whose distant ex- 
txemities, like the outer court, were lost in deep shadow. A pair 
of wax lights, flaring in the wind, steod upen a great claw-table 
whose once gilded surface was browned by time and neglect. Little 
more furniture was visible than.a couple of chairs of similar fabrick, 
two or three gigantic pier-glasses, reflecting the persons in the 
apartment in ghost-ike obscurity, and a brasier of newly-kindled 
fuel, sluggishly glimmering on the hearth. 

** When Louis entered the saloon, and so far took possession 
of its dismal hospitality, as to lay his bat and sword upon the table ; 
Castanos called to the attendant by the name of Gerard, and whis- 
ering to him they withdrew together. ‘Louis sat for some time, 
expecting the re-entrance of the Spaniard, but no one appeared. 

.He looked at his wateh: it was near ten o'clock. From the hour, 


he su the taciturn secretary was staying in his usual 
care 0 eee ee oo ee Satin een 
turn with his wine and omelet. 
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* Louis sat composedly ten minutes after ten minutes, but at last 
his impatience to know why he was brought to so deserted an 
abode, and who he was to see, got the better of bis determination 
to quietly await events, and he rose to ring the bell. He took 
one of the candles to seek for this indispensible piece of furniture, 
but in no corner of the grim-visaged tapestry could he find even its 
remains. He opened the door, and called Castanos. No voice 
made answer, but the dull vibration of his own from the numerous 
vacant apartments. With the candle in his hand he retraced bis 
way to the great hall, still calling on Castanos, and then on Gerard, 
and with as little success. 

“ Determined to find somebody, he turned down a paved passage 
to the quarter that seemed to lead to the offices. Not a living 
creature presented itself, and all doors which appeared likely to 
open to the air were padlocked, and therefore resisted his attempts 
to force them. He returned to the hall to examine the great door, 
and found it unbolted, but locked, and the key taken away. He 
now comprehended that Castanos, and the only apparent inmate of 
the house, had left the place, that he was alone, and fastened in; 
but for what purpose he was thus betrayed into solitary confine- 
ment, time only could shew. To quell the vague alarm that rose 
in his breast, he had again to recollect he was brought into these 
circumstances by his father’s orders.” (p. 281—285, vol. i.) 


Here Louis, after waiting a long time in eager suspense, 
receives a letter from his father, the Duke de Ripperda, in 
which he is directed to pay implicit obedience to the Sieur 
Ignatius, who soon appears, of a commanding stature, 
wrapped in a cloak, and with a large hat flapped over his 
brows. It afterwards turns out, that this mysterious indi- 
vidual is a secret emissary from the Court of Madrid to that 
of Vienna, and that his business is through the influence of 
the Empress to reconcile long existing enmities, and to 
forward a marriage between Maria Theresa and Don Car- 
los of Spain. Louis is disciplined for some months in co- 
pying long dispatches in cyphers, which he did not under- 
stand, and where the least error might have been fatal to 
the whole negociation: his health: suffers in consequence 
of the confinement, and his severe task-master, Ignatius, at 
length allows him to take the air by walking on the shores 
of the frozen Danube. Here he is recognized by the Duke 
of Wharton, who was then engaged in intrigues in an 
opposite interest, and who discovers the purpose of Louis’s 
visit to Vienna. In the course of the secret correspondence 
carried on by Ignatius and the empress, an attempt is made 
to assassinate the former, and he is so dangerously wounded 
that Louis is obliged to conduct the complicated transac- 
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tions under the directions of his instructor. De Montemar, 
in consequence, is introduced to the empress under the 
name of the Chevalier Phaffenburg, and he falls in love 
with a favourite of her majesty, the Countess Altheim, 
who receives his advances, not from any return of passion, 
but because she is aware of the illustrious house to which 
Louis is heir: though extremely beautiful, she is artful, in- 
triguing, and ambitious, beyond the ordinary limits of her 
sex. ‘The important business in which Ignatius and Louis 
are engaged is favourably terminated, and the latter is in- 
formed, that on the following day his father will enter 
Vienna as ambassador from the Court of Spain. The Duke 
de Ripperda arrives, and Louis to his astonishment finds, 
that he and the Sieur Ignatius are the same person, the 
Duke having found it prudent to carry on his negociation 
in the disguise of a Jesuit, without disclosing the secret 
even to his son. Every object is now attained, Ripperda 
is almost idolized by his own country, which through his 
exertions had attained most important advantages, and 
foreign powers reverence his genius and envy his success. 
His son, Louis de Montemar, is nominated Secretary of 
Legation. 

Before this consummation, Louis had several times seen 
the Duke of Wharton, but still unsuspicious of ill, though 
the Duke was endeavouring to undermine him, his heart 
had secretly drawn towards him, and their friendship would 
— been renewed but for the peremptory commands of 

gnatius. ° 
~The Countess Altheim, otherwise called the beautiful 
Otteline, seconded by the empress, now uses all her in- 
fluence to hasten the marriage with Louis, who is almost 
irrretrievably entangled in the complicated nets she had 
spread. The eyes of De Montemar are, however, now 
opened to her real character, and events most disastrous in 
their other consequences, at least relieved him from this em- 
barrasment. The tide of the Duke de Ripperda’s prosperity 
has now reached its height, and it begins rapidly, to decline 
towards its ebb. He is recalled on some capricious change 
of policy in the Court of Spain, and disgraced in the eyes 
of his country and the world : he is even cast into prison on 
a supposed charge of treason, and is about to be immured 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition, when he makes his 
escape by the assistance of a faithful servant. Louis, who 
had been left for a short time chargé d affaires at Vienna, 
soon follows his father to Spain, and learns with astonish- 
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ment the indignity and cruelty with which the umwearied 
benefactor of bis country had been treated. He seeks his 
father in his confinement and finds him flown, and in his 
turn is ordered to be secured, though he is afterwards 
released through the influence of the queen on the repre- 
sentation of the Marquis Santa Cruz. 

In the meantime the duke, his father, had taken refuge 
among the Moors on the coast of Africa, and thirsting for 
revenge, he was about to change his faith for that of the 
Mahometan, when Lenis discovers his retreat, and the 
Duke reluctantly consents to see him, suspecting in the 
madness of his rage, that even his son bad goined his ene- 
mies. The subsequent is a short specimen of the inter- 
view that took place. 

“Tt was a cold welcome ; but Louis thought not of the words, 
simee the permission was granted. He hastened through the arcades, 
te a lange curtained door.— Martini drew it back, and Louis beheld 
the honoured object of his Jong and filial pilgrimage. The duke 
was standing with his back te him, reading a scroll of paper. No- 
thing that was wot purely the son, was then iv his labouring heart ; 
and he was advancing to throw himself at his father's feet, when 
Martini spoke :— 

** * My Lord! The Marquis de Montemar.’ 

“ Raipperda turned his head. 

“« « Let him wait my leisure,’ and, looking on the paper again, 
sternly resumed his reading. 

“ Lonis stood.—The face of deadly paleness, the eye’s fividl 
flash, and the deep emaciated fines, furrowed with every trace of 
the burning volcano within, filled him with a dismay, even more 
terrible than the fierce estrangement this reception announced. But 
it was only for a moment that bis astounded faculties were trans- 
fixed by the <ireful apprebension. He was his father still; sis 
noble, injured, suffering father! and, rushing forward, be flung 
himself on sis knees before him, and covered his face in his robe ; 
for the hand he would have grasped was withheld. 

‘* Ripperda’s breast was locked. 

“« « What is it you require of me? said he, ‘‘The minion of two 
queens must have some reason for bending thus low, to the man the 
one has dishonoured, and the other betrayed!’ 

** Lonis looked up in that implacable countenance : he attempted 
to speak, but no sound obeyed. ‘He struggled for his father’s hand, 
and wrung it to his heart. Ripperda stood cold and collected. 

“ <What woukl -you yet seek of me? I have no longer fame, 
ner riches, ner powerto bestew. These were your idols! Deny a 
not! They were my own! 1 found their food ashes. But the 
dvaught that turned my bleed to poison, was the desertion of my 
son.” 
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* «Hear mé, my father!’ at last burst from the lips of de Mon- 
temar, as he elung around that august, but torpid frame. No warmth 
glowed there, but the gloomy flame of vengeance; no responsive 
throe whispered there, that sympathy and forgiveness were withim 
The very stillness with which he suffered, without returning or re- 
proving this agonized embrace, smote his son the more severely to 
the soul. Yet he thought he saw more resentmenf, than the object 
of his lately conceived apprehension, in the stern calumess of his 
father ; and hoping to prevail by reason, where reason yet reigned, 
in a less agitated voice, he repeated. 

« « Hear me, and then condemn me! or believe me, and acquit 
me, before the tribunal of heaven and your own justice !’ 

“ Ripperda, with the same unmoved air, replied: 

“« ¢ Speak what you have to say ; I will attend.’ 

“ He pointed to a sofa, for Louis to sit. He obeyed ; and his 
father sat opposite to him, folded im his mantle. His eyes were 
bent to the floor, except when he occasionally turned them in deep 
suspicion upom the earnest narrator. Not one oral remark escaped 
him, till the communication was brought to an end. He then 
looked up, and slowly pronounced : 

« «’Tis well; aud the tale is marvellously told: but I have no 
connection with its truth or falsehood.’ (p. 48—52, vol. iv.) 


Though Louis is empowered by the government of Spain 
to make terms with his indignant parent, his efforts are 
ineffectual to induce him to forsake the course of his bloody 
and desperate revenge: the Duke de Ripperda takes the 
oaths of a Mussalman, aad is placed . the Emperor 
of Morocco at the head of a large army, with which, 
after redueing some of the barbarous states, he i 
Ceuta, then im the bands of a Spanish garrison, commanded 
by the Marquis Santa Cruz and his son Ferdmand: 
there also is found Louis de Montemar, who, in the dis- 
guise of a Moorish stave, enters his father’s tent at mid- 
night, and once more with tears and prayers exhorts him 
to lav down his arms and his infidelity. He pleads in vain, 
Ceuta is assaulted, Ripperda mounts a bread, and just as 
he is about to be cut down by two Biscayans, Louis inter- 
poses, and by receiving the wounds himself, saves the life 
of his father: Ferdinand is also severely hurt, but neither 
mortally; and they are attended in their sufferings by the 
Marchioness Santa Cruz and her lovely daughter Marcella, 
who had been destined for a nunnery. Louis becomes un- 
consciously enamoured of his beautiful and benevolent 
attendant. Before they are perfectly recovered, a generak 
engagement takes place between the Moors under Ripperda, 
and the Spaniards under Santa Cruz; when the former i« 
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totally defeated, and flies, desperately wounded, to Tetuan. 
Here again he is visited by Louis, who dares all extremities, 
in the garb of a charitable brother of the order of St. 
Philip: he learns that his father is dying in the agonies of 
despair: and his purpose is to endeavour to re-convert him 
to christianity, that he might participate in its hopes. A 
art of the interesting dialogue on this dreadful occasion, 


is the following :-— 


*« © Yes, my father,’ gently rejoined Louis, ‘ there is rest in the 
grave when— 

** « Silence !’ interrupted the Duke, all his former haughtiness 
confirming his voice and manner: ‘ Is it you that would cajole rea- 
son with sophistry? That would give up your unsullied truth at 
last, to insult your father by preaching an annihilation you know to 
be a falsehood? I know a different lesson. A man cannot rid him- 
self of bodily pangs by moving from place to place. How then shall 
the torments of the spirit be extinguished, by so small a change as 
being in or out of this loathed prison of flesh? When my soul, my 
own and proper self, when it is freed by death from the fetters of the 
passions which have undone me; then I shall think even more in- 
tensely than 1 do now. I shall remember more than I do now. I 
shal] see the naked springs, the undisguised consequences of all my 
actions. They will burn in my eyes forever. For such, I feel, is 
the eternal book of accusation prepared for the immortal spirit that 
has transgressed beyond the hope of pardon, or the power of peace ! 
Louis,’ added he, grasping his arm, and looking him sternly in the 
face ; ‘ has not your Pastor-Uncle taught you the same ? 

* «Yes; and more,’ replied his son. ‘He has taught me, that 
it is impossible for the finite faculties of man to comprehend the in- 
finite attributes of God ;—how he reconciles justice with mercy, in 
the mystery of the redemption, and renews the corrupted nature of 
man by the regeneration of repentance! Recal the promises of the 
Scriptures, my father; and there you will find, that He who washed 
David from blood-guiltiness, and blotted out the idolatry of Solo- 
mon; that He who pardoned Cephas for denying Him in the hour 
of trial, and satisfied the perverse infidelity of Thomas; that He 
who forgave Saul his persecutions, and made him the ablest apostle 
of his church ; nay, that He who has been the propitiation of man, 
from the fall of Adam to the present hour,—wills not the death of a 
sinner, but calls him to repentance and to life ?” 

« « But what,’ returned the Duke, ‘ if | know nothing of these 
things? You start! But it is true. The Scriptures you talk of, is 
the only book I never opened.’ There was a terrible expression in 
the eyes of Ripperda as he delivered this, and listened to the heavy 
groan that burst from the heart of his son. 

“ « In this hour,’ continued he, when all human learning deserts 
me ; rejected by the world, and loathing man and all his ways ;— 
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in this bitter hour, I believe, therein I might have found the word 
of life! But I derided: its pretensions, and the penalty must be 
paid!” (p. 258-261. vol. iv.) 


Louis further impresses upon his agonized parent the 
comforts of christianity: he gradually becomes more tran- 

uil, and soon afterwards, having received the sacrament, 
he dies in the arms of his son. 

De Montemar returns to England by way of Gibraltar, 
having answered letters from the Marquis Santa Cruz 
and Ferdinand; the pen of Marcella of course contributed 
no part to these communications, nor indeed had Louis 
yet declared his passion. He is welcomed with the utmost 
transport by the good Pastor, Mrs. Coningsby, and Alice ; 
and after remaining at Lindisfarne a short time, he pays a 
visit to his uncle Sir Anthony Athelstone, with whom Cor- 
nelia is on a visit. On their return at night they. are 
overtaken on the moors by a violent storm, and they shel- 
ter themselves in a low uninhabited hovel, which scarcely 
excluded the weather. Cornelia is left alone with a light, 
while Louis directs the servants in disengaging the 
from a deep slough: she hears several successive ns im 
the interior of the hut, and taking the lamp in her hand, 
she finds lying upon some half-putrid sheep-skins, “ a man 
in the gar of a gentleman, and with one of the noblest 
ot that ever met her sight.” The scene is thus descri- 
bed :— 


«* A deep groan broke the fixture of his lips. It was that of pain ; 
and she took up the lamp, to see if she could find its immediate 
cause. She then saw that where his waistcoat was open, the linen 
on his breast was stained and stiff with blood. His before tranquil 
features, which had appeared fixed in death, were agitated by an 
evident sense of acute suffering. She put her hand upon that part 
of his linen, where the blood-stain was the widest, and in the act, 
she thought she felt a gaping wound. He shrunk under the touch, 
and convulsively opened his eyes. They were shut as suddenly, and 
in a low voice, he hardly articulated— 

“« « Where am I?” 

“In a wretched place,’ replied Cornelia, ‘ but with those who 
only wait the morning light to bear you to one of comfort.’ 

“ On the first sounds of her voice, the sufferer appeared to strug- 
gle to bear the light with his eyes; but it was beyond their power. 
eT eee aad be dden 

“ «If live—’ said he. But a su agony rushing cig 
his frame, arrested the rest; and turning his face again upon t 
dark pillow, Cornelia thought that moment was his last. 
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She clasped her hands in the wordless sympathy of human ta- 
ture. She was then brought through the horrors of the still raging 
tempest, at that dismal hour of night, to this lonely hovel, to close 
the eyes of a forlorn stranger!—To perform the last offices to the 
beloved son or husband of some tender mother or doating wife, who 
must ‘ long look for him who néver would return.’ 

“Louis, Louis!’ cried she, in the piteous accents of one calling 
for an assistance they needed, but despaired of its bringing help. 
Louis heard the ery, and the tone struck him with an alarny that in- 
stantly brought him into the hovel. Lorenzo followed his master, 
and both rushed through the chainber in which she was not to be 
found, into the one whence the light gleamed. She pointed, without 
being able to speak, to. the heap on the floor. Seeing her so over- 
come, instead of approaching it, Louis put his arm round her waist 
to support her. Lorenzo stepped towards the wretclred bed, and 
the rays of the lamp resting upon,the marks of blood, he started 
back, and exelaimed:— __ 

“ «Santa Maria !—a miirdered man !" 

“ Cornelia paspéd at the enunciation of his actual death; and 
Louis, while he held her faster to his heart, instinctively moved 
towards the terrific obj Her feet readily obeyed the humane 
impulse of his ; and sliding down on her knee by the side of the mo- 
tionless stranger, she ventured to put her hand on his, expecting to 
feel the chill of death. 

“ © He is warm!’ cried she, looking up in the face of her cousin. 
He had caught a glimpse of the figure as it lay, and she saw him 
pale and trembling, while putting away Lorenzo, who leaned over 
to assist in raising the dying man, he approached close to the bed. 
He bent to the head that was smothered up in the wool, and touch- 
ing it with an emotion in his soul he had only felt once before, he 
turned that lifeless face upwards. He did not gaze on it a moment. 
His nerveless hands let go their hold, and it would have fallen back 
into its loathsome pillow, had not the watchful care of Cornelia 
caught it on her arm.” (p, 335-339, vol. iv.) 


To be brief, the dying man is the Duke of Wharton, who 
noiwithstanding the attainder against him, having secretly 
come to the North to ascertain the disposition of the people 
to the banished Stuarts, had dislocated his shoulder by a 
fall from his horse, and had afterwards been stabbed and 
left for dead by his own foreign attendants. The Duke is 
conveyed to Morewick-hall, (one of the residences of the 
Rev. Mr. Athelstone,) and is attended by Cornelia, who is 
kept by Louis in ignorance of the name of her patient. 
Compassion for his sufferings is soon nursed into love for 
his noble countenance, fine figure, and splendid accomplish- 
meuts, which are developed as the Duke gradually recovers. 


The Pastor arrives not long afterwards, and discovers that 
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it is the Duke of Wharton; and aided by his niece, for 
whom the wounded man feels a growing and honourable 
ion, he represents to him the folly and misery of his 

, mer mode of life, and successfully exhorts him to aban- 
on it. | 

In the mean time, the Marquis Santa Cruz, the Mar- 
chioness, Ferdinand, and Marcella, opportunely arrive in 
England, and are conducted by Louis to Lindisfarne: , the 
denouement is now nearly complete: the Marquis consents 
that his son should marry Alice, and that Louis should be 
united to his daughter Marcella. The attainder against 
the Duke of Wharton is unexpectedly reversed, in consi- 
deration of the services and claims of Louis, who, to his 
great joy discovers that, instead of being the concealed 
enemy of his father and himself at the Court of Spain, the 
Duke had exerted all his influence to prevent the calamities 
they had endured. Cornelia consents to become the wife 
of the Duke of Wharton after a probation of a year. 

The reader will perceive that this story is extremely 
complicated—not so much from the number of the incidents, 
as from the peculiar manner in which they are interwoven, 
and the many characters of importance that are engaged in 
them: of course, in the sketch we have supplied, we have 
endeavoured to strip it of some of its episodes, and we have 
been compebled to omit much that is interesting. It might 
certainly have been managed in several respects more judi- 
ciously, and one chief error is the introduction of sucha 
variety of personages, some of whom are rendered of more 
consequence than they at all merit. The best drawn cha- 
racter is unquestionably that of the Duke de Ripperda, but 
even he is a little inconsistent; for in the commencement 
nothing is said of his temper and disposition which should 
lead us to suppose that he would become an apostate to his 
faith, and a traitor to his country; on the contrary, his 
disinterested love and devotion to Spain are the constant 
subjects of praise. His son Louis wants firmness and stea- 
diness, and is too easily imposed upon, not because he is 
innocent of the artifices of politics, but because his facul- 
ties seem too obtuse to comprehend them. 

The Duke of Wharton plays a prominent part through- 
out the novel, and almost forms a rival to the hero: indeed 
had Miss Porter shewn from the dialogue, that he possessed 
the brilliant wit and persuasive powers she attributes to 
him, Louis would have sunk quite into a secondary person- 
age: that the Duke is not made witty and persuasive, how- 
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ever, is not Miss Porter’s fault; she represents him as 
making many attempts both at the one and the other, but 
uniformly without success: his character is formed upon 
that of Lovelace in Clarissa Harlowe, but the peculiar turn 
of Miss Porter’s talents could not enable her to support it. 

Respecting the females, little more is said than we ex- 
tracted in the outset: however amiable, the reader cannot 
but feel that Marcella is not worthy of Louis, even with 
his weaknesses. 

As to.the style of the work, we have only space to say a 
few words: it is in general too ambitious, and bears the 
appearance of effort; to use a familiar phrase, it is too 
high-flown ; and we would recommend Miss Porter to study 
simplicity, instead of attempting to make her prose poeti- 
cal : the story is certainly above the ordinary run of novels, 
and, with some omissions and restraints, the language 
might have been so. In one place, the author says of a 
man’s smile, that “ it dwelt on his features like a bending 
seraph lingering on its cloud;” and in another of a lady’s 
ringlet, that “ it waved over her spotless neck, as if it were 
the wing of love fluttering towards the guarded region of 
her heart :” these affectations are frequent, and give to the 
work an air of vulgarity that does not really belong to it. 
There are some other tults, which we must in candour 
attribute to carelessness, particularly those of grammar, 
which are too numerously sprinkled not to require a remark : 
it almost uniformly happens, that when relative by 
transposition of construction is placed before the verb, in- 
stead of after it, the printer has given it in the nominative 
case, and not in the accusative—thus, “‘ De Montemar, what 
is your opinion of the Marquis of Montrose? he who Crom- 
well sent to the scaffold,” &c.—“ it is he who that father 
has commanded me to reverence,” &c.—* it was instantly 
opened by a man who Louis recognized to be Martini,” &c. 

e might rr instances of this kind of false grammar 
to several pages, but we have given enough for illustra- 
tion: now and then, but not so constantly, we have the 
accusative case after the verb to be—thus, “ all that his 
glad eyes had taken in of that dear apparition, was that it 
was him,” &c. These are errors that may easily be cor- 
rected in another edition, which the indisputable merits of 
“ The Pastor’s Fire-side,” as a whole, will no doubt soon 
enable it to reach. 
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Ant. X.—Wat Tyler : a Dramatic Poem. 12mo. Londen. 
Sherwood and Co, pp. 70. 1817. 


‘Two quotations are placed upon the title page of this Dra- 
matic Poem, from which it should seem that Mr. Southey 
was its author: recollecting that not many years have 
elapsed since the Laureate, (however now changed and for 
whatever reasons), carried his notions of liberty and equa- 
lity almost as far as the writer of Wat Tyler, the joke might 
have been fair enough had it been better executed, and 
more successfully pursued : but the title-page contains al- 
most the only indication; it is not followed up by any apt 
citations either of the expressions or opinions to be found 
abundantly dispersed over the earlier works of the present 
Court Poet, nor is any attempt made even distantly to imi- 
tate his stile and manner. What might therefore have 
been rendered a sarcasm of severity, looks merely like a 
petty artifice to obtain for the work of an unknown indivi- 
dual, a portion of the notoriety that belongs to the produc- 
tions of an approved and practised writer. 

The author of Wat Tyler, however, appears not to be 
at all practised, and will obably be as little approved : 
his piece is entirely political, and the principles he promul- 
gates and enforces in his drama sane Yi thered from the 
event he has chosen to celebrate : Wat Tyler is held up to 
admiration as an example of patient endurance rising under 
the severity of his oppressions, while Jack Straw and John 
Ball are exhibited as instances of political and religious 
wisdom. They and their coadjutors are represented as 
taking up arms to cone themselves for unjust because 
unnecessary taxation. e whole subject, indeed, and the 
manner in which it is handled are made to bear upon the 
circumstances of the present times, and into the mouths of 
the principal orators, such as the Hero and Ball, are put 
most of the common-places that have recently afforded mat- 
ter for popular harangues and two-penny pamphlets : the 
address of John Ball, after his escape from Maidstone jail, 
is formed upon this model, and is like a part of a well- 
known weekly publication, clipped into ten-syllable verse 
without the exercise either of much skill or any originality - 
the following is a specimen. 


** Oh, my honest friends! 
Have ye not felt the strong indignant throb 
Of justice in your bosoms, to behold 








The drama and the divine art of poetry are thus at- 
tempted to be made subservient to the worst purposes, but 
we cannot flatter the author with great success; some of 
the mob will either laugh at his labours, or, like the 
Clerk of Chatham, hang him with his ink-horn round his 
neck; while the better informed will contemn him as an 
ty pretender without one original idea. 
he class of readers to whom he addresses himself is dis- 
closed in the very outset; for imagining with some shrewd- 
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The lordly baron feasting on your spoils ? 

Have you not in your hearts arraign’d the lot 

That gave him on the couch of luxury 

To pillow his head, and pass the festive day 

In sportive feasts, and ease, and revelry ? 

Have you not often in your conscience ask’d 

Why is the difference, wherefore should that man 

No worthier than myself, thus lord it over me, 

And bid me labour, and enjoy the fruits? 

The God within your breasts has argued thus ! 

The voice of truth has murmur'd; came ye not 

As helpless to the world 1—shines not the sun 

With equal ray on both ?do ye not feel 

The self-same winds of heaven as keenly parch ye ? 
Abundant is the earth—the Sire of all 

Saw and pronounc’d that it was very good. 

Look round: the vernal fields smile with new flowers, 
The budding orchard perfumes the soft breeze, 

And the green corn wates to the passing gnc. 
There is enough for all, but your proud baron 
Stands up, and, arrogant of strength, exclaims, 
* I am a lord—by nature I am noble : 

These fields are mine, for I was born to them, 
I was born in the castle—you, poor wretches, 
Whelp'd im the cottage, are by birth my slaves.’ 
Almighty God! such blasphemies are utter’d ! 
Almighty God! such blasphemies believ'd.” 














ness, that most of them would be in total ignorance of his 
hero and his associates, he prefaces his drama by a long 
quotation from Hume, giving an account of the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler, concluding with the following reflection by 
that “ philosophical historian,” upon which the author of 
Wat Tyler, and those who think with him, would do well 
to reflect ; that “ the mischiefs consequent to an abolition 
of all rank and distinction become so great, that they are 
immediately felt, and soon bring affairs back to their 
t 


former order and arrangement.” 





is impossible to criti- 
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eise such a performance aé this; indeed it is not worth it; 
we should probably not have bestowed any notice upon it 
had not some persons, unacquainted with its real nature, 
been imposed upon by the pretence that it was the work of 
Mr. Southey. We will add another specimen by way of 
conclusion, that the reader may judge how much, or rather 
how little talent has been engaged in the composition of 
Wat Tyler. 


“ Enter Tax-gatherers. 


‘© Collector. Three groats a head for all your hone 
« Piers. Why is this money gathered ]—“tis a hard tax 
On the poor labourer !—it can never be 
That government should thus distress the people. 
Go to the rich for money—honest labour 
Ought to enjoy its fruits. 
Collector. The stafe wants money. 
War is expensive—tis a glorious war, 
A war of honour, and must be supported.— 
Three groats a head. 
“« Tyler. There, three for my own head, — 
Three fot my wife’s !—what will the state taxnext ? 
“ Collector, You have « daughter. 
“ Tyler. She is below the age—not yet fifteen. 
“ Collector, You would evade the tax. 
“ Tyler. Sir Officer, 
I have paid you fairly what the law demands, 

(Alice and her Mother enter the Shop. The T. 
therers go to her. One of them lays hald of her, She 
screams. Tyler goes in.) 

** Collector. You say she’s under age. 
“(Alice screams again. Tyler knocks out the Tax-ga- 
therer’s brains. His Companions fly.) 
** Piers. A just revenge. 
“ Tyler. Most jast indeed ; but in the eye of the law 
"Tis murder—and the murderer's lot is mine. 


(Piers govs out.) 
(Tyler sits down mournfully.) 

“ Alice. Fly, my dear father! let us leave this place 
Before they raise pursuit. 

“ Tyler. Nay, aay, my child, 
Flight would be useless—I have done my duty, 
I have punish’d the brute insolence of lust, 
And here will wait my doom.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


Art. XI1.—An Impartial Review of the Stage from the 
Days of Garritk and Rich to the present Period ; and of 
the causes of its degenerated and declining state, and shew- 
ing the necessity of a Reform in the System as the only 
means of Aone stability to the present property of the 
Winter res. By Dramaticus. 8vo. pp. 26. 
London, C. Chapple, 1816. 


Havine, we think, established in our last number that the 
poy yoo of our present winter theatres is most injurious 
to the English Drama, and to the interests of authors, it will 
be our business now, in continuation of the ro pg to 
shew that it is also detrimental to proprietors and actors, 
and most distressing and disappointing to the auditors. We 
have necessarily said something of the latter branches in 
noticing the former in our last Review. 

What we observed in our previous article with regard to 
Tragedy, and the injury it receives from the prodigious size 
of our theatres, will also apply to Comedy, though not in 
an equal : the province of the latter is different ; it 
deals more in contrasts and broad features of character, and 
is very much made up of striking and ludicrous situation ; 
but the consequence of our enormous theatres is—that even 
this is conseliehay carried te the extremes of caricature, 
and that off-set, or sucker of comedy, called Farce, (which, 
while it produces no wholesome fruit itself, draws away the 
sap and strength from the parent stock,) has its origin in 
this cause: it is exclusively confined to coarse humour and 
boisterous mirth, and may be quite as well enjoyed at the 
distance of fifty as of five yards. Of late years it has been 

dually making encroachments, and thrusting its mother 

m the boards; and of many of the modern comedies it 
may be fairly said, that they are more properly farces in 
five acts: if an exception be made in favour of Sheridan, 
it is not that his comedies are according to the true standard, 
but that he has given us wit and satire instead of extrava- 

nce and vulgarity ; his wit and satire, too, are not always 
the most refined, and can be much better understood and 
relished at a distance, than the delicate distinction and 
nice shading of passion and character which belong to good 


ere we, with one or two exceptions at the utmost, to 
go over the whole catalogue of modern dramatists, and to 
examine the principles (as far as they followed any) upon 
which they have written, the personages they have intro- 
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duced, and the dialogue they have put into the mouths of 
those personages, what we have advanced would be fully 
confirmed. Had our theatres been of moderate dimensions, 
few of their pieces would have been heard of after the first 
night, or their names only remembered by those who, having 
been equally unfortunate, as a consolation in their afflictions, 
kept an accurate register of all authors that had been 
damned, 

Thete can be no stronger proof of the injury the pro- 
prietors sustain from the excessive enlargement of our 
theatres, than the general depreciation of theatrical pro- 
perty. itis known that shares are now scarcely saleable 
at a great discount; and how many individuals have been 
ruined by indirectly engaging in concerns of the kind? At 
present, Covent Garden is only well filled when Miss 
O’ Neill performs, and Kean is almost the sole attraction of 
Drury Lane: before the former came to town, the managers 
of Covent Garden were in the act of making rapid retrench- 
ments; and, until the latter appeared, Drary Lane wasin 4 
state of bankruptcy. What is the cause of Miss O’Neill’s 
violent, unnatural, and even offensive efforts; to give effect 
to her dying scenes in Belvidera or tsabetla, but the size of 
the theatres, which compels her to caficature and exagge- 
rate even expiring agonies? Could it be endured in an 
area of moderate proportions—would it not be revolting to 
taste, and disgusting to delicacy? The same is the origin 
of Mr. Kean’s pantomime—the wonders of his “ good 
night,” and the excellence of his fencing. People can see 
when they cannot hear; and if they could hear, our actors 
would not be obliged, as at present, to make points, instead 
of sustaining a fine character in its wholeness and com- 
pleteness. 

The proprietors have tried the experiment, atid they find 
that melo-dramas and pantomimes will answer their purpose 
no longer—audiences begin to grow tired of them; and 
these representations canhot be‘carried beyond a certain 
extreme: ‘however probability may be stretched in some of 
them, they must stop on this side of possibility ; and scenery 
and machinery can only go to a certain extent in splendour 
and ingenuity. It is now a very hazardous experiment to 
bring out a new melo-drama, for the spectators have grown 
fastidious even as to this species of representation, i ntato 
Garden has carried it to the utmost vérge, and is now under 
the necessity of pausing: even in their zenith melo-dramas 
scarcely repaid thé expenses incurred in their Ys paper: : 

Crit. Rev. Vou. V. Feb. 1817. 2 hres 
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and however flourishing the concern may have appeared, 
the renters, &c. of this theatre have yet received no inte- 
rest for the money they advanced for the rebuilding of the 
house: one of the greatest and most successful actors our 
stage has ever produced, and who is also a proprietor of 
Covent Garden to a very large amount, is in this unlucky 
situation; and he is now about to retire, not only from the 
boards, but from the kingdom; and after the sale of his 
fine theatrical library, (the finest, next to that of the British 
Museum.) to retire to the Continent for the improvement 
of his health, to say nothing of his fortune. 

With respect to actors, and the mode in which they suffer 
by the unreasonable proportions of our theatres, it is un- 
necessary to say much. Many promising performers have 
been found unable to sustain parts, in consequence of the 
inadequacy of their voices to fill the immense area of the 
house ; and those who are gifted with extraordinary power 
of lungs, are obliged to keep up a continual strain, which 
most materially interferes with harmony and expression. 
Other imconveniences, with respect to acting, or the fit 
delivery of the part, we have elsewhere referred to, and it 
is the more unnecessary to enlarge upon it, because it must 
be obvious how much success depends upon being under- 
stood, and how much being understood depends upon being 
heard. Ina pecuniary point of view, however, actors are 
severe sufferers, from the same cause which renders neces- 
sary the employment of a company of performers in pro- 
portion to the size of the house: the salaries of the princi- 
pal players are perhaps sufficiently large, and if the mana- 
gers restrict themselves to twenty pounds per week, those 
who receive it have no right to complain; but there is an 
immense crowd of performers who do net obtain a tenth, or 
even a twentieth part of that sum, and yet are sometimes 
put forward in characters that demand talents much above 
the despicable pay allotted to them, This defect, by which 
the representation of some of, or, best plays, more parti- 
cularly those of Shakspeare, is ruined, is owing to the 
immense disproportion between the emoluments of the first- 
rate and the lower actors, and this disproportion is to be 
traced to the same source; for if such numerous companies 
were not necessary, the second and third rate performers 
might be more liberally paid, and consequently men ot 
higher talents and better education would be found to fill 
their places. 

All that it is necessary here to say, with regard to the 
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auditors, and the manner in which they are affected, we 
have incidentally introduced as we proceeded through the 
other points, and it is the less needful to enforce this part 
of the subject, because there is not a single visitor of our 
theatres who does not, in a greater or less degree, experi- 
ence inconvenience and distress. It is remarked by foreign- 
ers, that the English are not a play-going nation; but we 
are convinced that this disinclination is much to be attri- 
buted to the disappointments to which they are subject. In 
short, as we stated in the outset of our former articie, there 
is scarcely an evil under which the drama and its dependents 
labour, that may not be fairly attributed to the enormous 
and unreasonable proportions of our theatres. Were it rot 
for the private property embarked in these concerns, as 
lovers of the drama, nothing would please us better than 
to hear, that Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres were 
again burnt to the ground. 

With regard to the pamphlet on our table, we have little 
to say in addition to what we remarked in our preceding 
Number: although it dwells principally upon minor points, 
the observations are not deficient in good sense, and the 
author seems to participate with us in a sincere love for 
the best interests of the stage. 
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** I study to bring forth some acceptable worke ; not striving to shewe 
any rare inuention that passeth a meane man’s capacitie, but 
to utter and reuive matter of some moment, knowne and talked 
of long ago, yet ouer-long hath been buried aad as it seemeth 
laid dead, for anie fruite it hath shewed in the memory of 


” 


man. 
Churchyarde’s Sparke of Friendship to Sir W. Raleigh. 


Art. XIl.—Godfrey of Bulloigne, or The Recouerie of 
lerusalem. Done into English Heroicall verse, by Ep- 
warD Fairrax, Gent. Imprinted at London, by Ar. 
Hatfield, for 1. laggard and M. Lownes, 1600, fo. pp. 
399- 


As it is in contemplation soon to reprint this early transla- 
tion of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, which translation, 
in the words of our motto, “ over-long hath been buried 
and as it seemeth laid dead” we have selected it as the sub- 
ject for our present article that our readers may be able to 
judge how well it deserves the distinction it is about to re- 
ceive. 
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It is somewhat singular that Mr. Hoole, (whose version 
a few years ago was so popular, though it has now fallen 
into almost proportionate disesteem,) should have been so 
little acquainted with former translations of the Jerusalem 
Delivered, as to omit all notice of them in his earlier edi- 
tions; itis true that in some of those which followed, he 
mentions the name of Fairfax, but he adds that his work is 
“ in stanzas that cannot be read with pleasure by the ge- 
nerality of those who have a taste for English poetry ; of 
which no other proof is necessary than that it appears scarce 
to have been read at all: it is not only unpleasant but irk- 
some, in such a degree as to surmount curiosity.” We can 
hardly suppose that Mr. Hoole spoke without having seen 
the book at all, but certainly he seems in utter ignorance 
of it: if it be any merit in a translator to give the reader 
a notion of the versification of his original, at least Fair- 
fax’s translation has this merit, for it is precisely in the 
same stanza, and Mr. Hoole ought therefore rather to trans- 
fer his censure to Tasso for selecting a form which Ariosto 
had chosen, and which the Italians thought most harmo- 
nious and least fatiguing.* Mr. Hoole is equally incorreet 
when he asserts that Fairfax’s translation “ appears scarce/ 
to have been read at all,” for being first published in 1600, 
it was reprinted in 1624, again twice in 1687,+ and a fifth 
time in 1749. James the first, himself a poet, held it in the 
highest estimation, and the edition of 1624 was printed by 
the King’s printer, by the King’s express command, the 
original copies being at that time scarce ; it was also the 
solace of Charles 1. during his imprisonment. Sir Roger 
L’ Estrange in introducing to the public the reprint of 1637, 
declares that “ it is one of the most correct pieces, perhaps, 
for the turn of the verse, the apt and harmonious disposi- 
tion of the words, and the strength of thought that we have 
any where extant of the kind in the English tongue.” 

Among more modern authorities in its favour, we may 





* It is the fashion to say that all stanzas in English, however varied in 
their form, are tedious and monotonous, and that what pleases in Italian is 
disgusting in our owntongue. We beg leave to protest against this opinion 
and to assert on the contrary, that there can be nothing more wearisome 
than the bereical measure as employed and constructed by Mr. Hoole and 
those whom he has imitated, with a perpetual recurrence of heavy mono- 
syllable rhimes, without the least variation of the cesura; this indeed “ is 
not only unpleasant but irksome.” 

t Prebably Dryden or Waller (the latter of whom admitted that he formed 
his versification on the model of Fairfax) directed attention to this transla- 
tion. ‘The two editions of 1687 are by the same printer, but the numes of 
different booksellers are appended to them: the one is for H. Herringman, 
&c. &c. the other for Rie Chiswell, &c. 
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quote Hume, who was frequently oritically fastidious, and 
who states that “ Fairfax has translated Tasso with an 


elegance and ease, and at the same time with an exactness 


which tor that age are surprizing ; each line in the original 
. faithfully rendered by a correspondent Jine in the trans- 
ation.” 

But our business is not to collect numerous panegyrics 
upon the work before us, nor should we have quoted the 
above but for the flippant charges of Mr. Hoole, who 
seemed to think that to establish his own translation, it 
was necessary to destroy the reputation of rivals. 

Of the author of the translation under review, we have 
but little to say, for his life was so retired as to afford 
scarcely a single incident. Edward Fairfax (whom some 
writers by mistake have called Edmund) was the second 
son of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton, Yorkshire; his 
brothers went into the army, and the eldest afterwards be- 
came the first Lord Fairfax ; but Edward preferred a life of 
retirement and study, great pains having been bestowed 
upon his education, He probably dha at an early age, 
and establishing himself at Fuyistone, he commenced his 
translation of ‘lasso’s Jerusalem, which he published with 
a dedication to Queen Elizabeth in 1600.* it is stated by 
some of his biographers, that this was his first work, but we 
doubt the fact and think it probable that some of the M.S.S. 
in prose and verse, which were left at his death in the 
library of Lord Fairfax, at Denton, were earlier efforts. 
It is much to be lamented that these productions will now 
probably never see the light, though Mrs. Eliz. Cooper, 
who published the Muses Library in 1741, was allowed a 
sight of them by the family and published one Ecclogue 
out of twelve: according to her account also, he wrote 
the History of Edward the Black Prince, but. whether 
in prose or verse is not stated, but most likely the latter; 
he was besides the author of a treatise called Demenologie, 
a title King James had previously employed. The editor 
of the Biog. Brit. second edition, thus speaks of these un- 





* Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberuta was finished in 1574, and it was quickly 
transferred to other European languages: the first attempt im English 
was made by Richard Carew, Esq. author of the Surtey of Cormvall : his 
translat.on consisted of the five first cantos, and was printed in London 
with no date, and at Exeter in 1594. To this, however, Fairfax does not 
seem to have been indebted. Mr. Hoole had never heard of it of course. 
Carew seems to have been incited by the recommendation of Gabriel Har- 
vey, the friend of Spenser, who im his “ New Letter of Notable Contents,” 
1593, after praising Sir John Harrington’s translation of Ariosto exclaims, 
“ Oj: that we had sech an English Tasso!” 





i 
i 
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published remains—“ No part of Edward the Black Prince 
has we believe ever been laid before the public, which is the 
rather to be regretted as it might have more distinctly been 
discovered what were our poet’s powers of original inven- 
tion. The Ecclogues were composed in the first year of the 
reign of King James, and after their being finished lay 
neglected ten years in the author’s study, until Ludowic, 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, desired a sight of them, 
which occasioned Mr. Fairfax to transcribe them for his 
Grace’s use. That copy was seen and approved by man 
learned men, and Dr. Field, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, 
wrote verses upon it; but the book itself and Dr. Fields 
encomium perished in the fire when the Banquetting House, 
at Whitehall was burnt, and with it part of the Duke of 
Richmond's lodgings. Mr. William Fairfax, however, our 
author’s son, recovered the Ecclogues out of his father’s 
loose papers. These Ecclogues were twelve in number, 
and were composed on important subjects, relating to the 
manners, characters, and incidents of the times; they were 
pointed with many fine strokes of satyre; dignified, with 
wholesome lessons of morality and policy to those of the 
highest ranks; and some modest hints were given even to 
Majesty itself. With respect to poetry, they were entitled 
to high commendation, and the learning they contained was 
so various and extensive, that according to the evidence of 
his son, who wrote large annotations upon each, no man’s 
reading besides the author’s own, was sufficient to explain 
his references effectually.” If a judgment may be formed 
from the fourth Ecclogue which is found in Mrs. Cooper’s 
work, we scarcely think that the eulogy is deserved to its 
full extent. 

The date of the death of Edward Fairfax is by no means 
settled; some say 1631, others 1652; but we are inclined 
to think with Dr. Aikin, that it was before 1624, as John 
Bi the printer, in putting forth his edition of that date, 
makes no mention of the author, nor of any permission ob- 
tained from him; he was living in 1621, because his “ De- 
monologie, or a Discourse of Witchcraft,” was “ acted in 
the family of Mr. Edward Fairfax of Fuyistone,” in that 
year, as the title of the manuscript imports. 

We now come to speak more particularly of his transla- 
tion of the Gerusalemme Liberata: to say that it is much 
superior in energy and dignity to that of Mr. Hoole, is to 
give it no great praise ; for, in these qualities, though not 

+ in correctness, the modern version is very deficient. 

et Fairfax does not always rise to the majesty of his ori- 
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ginal, and he is generally more suc# 
than in the lofty parts. On taking himt 
of course be prepared to meet with quain 
are less abundant in Fairfax, than in alr 
his day, and if now and then an awkward i 
the smoothness of his progress, the wond 
they are so few, considering the difficuliPerstanza ant 
language he had to overcome. Compound epithets, to 
which the English tongue is so well adapted, and which 
are so often employed by our elder poets, will frequently be 
found, and words are sometimes employed in senses that of 
late years have been forgotten. ‘lhe nature of the verse 
requiring always three similar rhymes in each stanza, com- 
pelled the translator to take a few liberties now and then 
with pronunciation ; and like Spenser and other poets of 
that day, he sometimes accommodates his orthography to 
his rhymes. One defect will be noticed in the translation 
of Fairfax, which would be more censurable if it were not 
too much the error of the time in which he lived, viz. a 
reduplication of words of nearly the same signification, 
without approaching a climax, and sometimes even rather 
weakening the force of what precedes. These general 
remarks will better prepare the reader for the ensuing ex- 
tracts. 
One singularity in the very first stanza of the work, de- 
serves remark, It originally stood thus: 
“ The sacred armies and the godly knight 

That the great sepulcher of Christ did free, 

I sing; much wrought his valour and foresight, 

And in that glorious war much suffred hee : 

In vaine gainst him did Hell oppose her might, 

In vaine the Turks and Morians armed bee, 

His soldiers wilde (to braules and mutines prest) 
Reduced he to peace, so heau’n him blest.” © 


After it was printed, however, Fairfax found some rea- 
son to change his mind, and a slip with a different version 
was pasted over the first stanza of all the copies: the alte- 
ration was the following: 


‘“* T sing the warre made in the Holy Land, 
And the Great Chief that Christ's great tombe did free : 
Much wrought he with his wit, much with his hand, 
Much in that brave atchieuement suffred hee : 

In vain doth hell that Man of God withstand, 

in vaine the worlds great Princes armed bee ; 
For heau’n him favour’d, and he brought againe 
Vnder one standard all his scatt’red traine.” 


a Antiqua. 


tie best in point of meré correct- 

litte Sarmo d’ Asia ¢ di Libia il popol 

slated by “In vaine the world’s great 

_ the whole, we are ifelitied to 

Fi ally stood, and as it will be found under 
paste 


ou over the first stanza of the edition 

of 1600.* “UtSburse our readers are too well acqtainted 
with the Jerusalem Delivered, to require moré than a hint 
to render the ensuing extracts intelligible. We shall first 
ive a part of the artfal address of Armida to Godfrey and 
his peers, to induce them to attempt the redress of her 


supposed wrongs. 


** Victorious Prince, whose honourable name 

Is held so great among our Pagan kings, 

That to those lands thou dost by conquest tame, 

That thou bast wonne them, some content it brings ; 

Well knowne to all is thy immortall fame, 

The earth, thy worth ; thy foe, thy praises sings, 
Ani! Painims wronged come to seek thine aide, 
So doth thy vertue, so thy powre perswaide. 


«* And I though bred in Macons heath’nish lore, 
Which thou oppressest with thy puissant might, 
Yet trust thou wilt an helplesse maide restore, 
And repossesse her in her fathers right : 

Others in their distresse doe aide implore 

Of kinne and friends; but I im this sad plight 
Inuoke thy helpe, my kingdome to inuade, 
So doth thy vertue, so my need perswade. 


** In thee I hope, thy succours I inuoke, 
To win the crowne whence I am dispossest ; 
For like renowne awaiteth on the stroke 
To cast the haughtie downe, or raise th’ opprest : 
Nor greater glorie brings a scepter broke, 
Than doth deliu’rance of a maid distrest : 
And since thou canst at will performe the thing, 
More is thy praise to make, than kill a king. 
‘* But if thou would’st thy succours due excuse, 
Bicause in Christ I haue no hope or trust, 
Ah yet for vertues sake, thy vertue vse ! 
Who scorneth gold because it lies in dust? 
Be witnes heau’n, if thou to grant refuse, 
Thou dost forsake a maid in cause most iust, 
And for thou shalt at large my fortune know, 
I will my wrongs, and their great treasons show.” 





* It is worth noting, that all the subsequent editions down to 1749, 
have preferred the stamza as originally penned by Fairfax, and not the 
amendment. 
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Let the reader compare the above with the original, and 
he will find the translation correct and spirited; let him 
compare it with the same passage by Mr. Hoole, and his 
admiration will be doubled: the third stanza of the above 
is particularly happy, which is thus tamely and inefficiently 
rendered by Mr. Hoole : 


*« On thee I call; in thee my hopes I place: 
’Tis thine alone my abject state to raise, 
No less a glory shall thy labours crown, 
To exalt the low, then pull the mighty down ; 
An equal praise the name of mercy yields, 
With routed squadrons in triumphant fields.” 


The whole of Mr. Hoole’s effort is in the same strain, 
diluting to insipidity the bright and ardent spirit of the 
original; but it is not our purpose to pursue this compari- 
son. The contest between Tancred and Argantes, when 
the latter sends a challenge to the Christian camp, has al- 
ways been admired in Tasso as one of the best descriptions 
of a duel of that kind: after the champions were both 
thrown by the violent concussion of their horses, they rise 
upon the instant and continue the fight on foot. 


“* Close at his surest warde each warriour lieth, 
He wisely guides his hand, his foot, his eie, 
This blow he proueth, that defence he trieth, 
He trauerseth, retireth, preaseth nie, 

Now strikes he out, and now he falsifieth, 
This blowe he wardeth, that he lets slip bie, 
And for aduantage oft he lets some part 

Discouer’d seeme ; thus art deludeth art. 


The Pagan ill defenst with sword or targe 

Tancredies thigh (as he suppos’d) espide, 

And reaching forth gainst it his weapon large, 

Quite naked to his foe leaues his left side : 

Tancred auoideth quicke his furious c 

And gaue bim eeke a wound deepe, sore and wide ; 
That donne himselfe safe to his ward retired, 
His courage prais’d by all, his skill admired. 


The proud Circassian saw his streaming blood, 
Downe from his wound (as from a fountain) running, 
He sigh’d for rage, and trembled as he stood, 
He blam’d his fortune, follie, want of cunning ; 
He lift his sword aloft, for ire nigh wood, 
And forward rusht: Tancred his furie shunning, 
With a sharpe thrust once more the Pagan hit, 
To his broad shoulder where his arme is knit. 
Crit. Rev. Vou. V. Feb. 1817. 2D 
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* Like as a beate through pearsed with a dart, 
Within the secret woods, no further flieth, 
_ But bites the senselesse weapon mad with smart, 
ee reuenge till vareueng’d she dieth ; 
So mad Argantes far’d, when his proud hart 
Wound vpen wound, and shame on shame espieth, 
Desire of veng’ance so orecame his senses, 


That he forgot all dangers, all defenses.” 


Night interposes, and the combatants are separated by 
heralds. Few more felicitous translations will be found in 
any writer than this whole extract, but the first stanza is a 
pattern of excellence of its kind—close and spirited, with 
all the ease of originality. That the reader may the more 
readily form a judgment, we quote the Italian, 


‘© Cautamente ciascuno ai colpi move 
La destra, aiguardi Vocchio, ai passi il piede : 
Si reca in atti varj, e’n guardie nove. 
Or gira interno, or cresce innanzi, or cede: 
Or qui ferire accenna, ¢ poscia altrove, 
sigh nich ete erir si vede : 
Or di se di ire alcuna parte, 
Etentar di sc ir Tarte con Tarte.” 


In the nineteenth canto, the fight between Tanered 
and Argantes is renewed, and for the sake of continuity, 
we will extract a portion of it, recurring afterwards to 
intermediate parts: the first of the following stanzas we 
will venture to say, is even a considerable improvement 
upon the original: the eam Fa of Argantes, “ still un- 
conquered, though oerset,” while his unshrinking counte- 
nance was “ dreadless, doubtless,” and even “ careless,” 
is quite equal to Milton’s picture of Satan gathering resolu- 
tion from despair. 


“ Now death, or feare, or'care to save their liues, 

From their forsaken walles the Pagans chace : 

Yet neither force, nor feare, nor wisdome driues 

The constant knight Argantes, from his place ; 

Alone, against ten thousand foes he striues, 

Yet dreedlesse, doubtlesse, carelesse seem’d his face, 
Not death, not danger, but disgrace he feares, 
And still vneonquer'd (though oreset) appeares. 


*« But mongst the rest vpon his helmet gay 
With his broad sword Taneredie came and smote: 
The Pagan knew the Prince by his array, 
By his strong blowes, his armour and his ‘cote ; 
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For once they fought, and when night staid that fray, 

New time they chose to end their combat hote, 
But Tancred failed, wherefore the Pagan knight , 
Cride, (Tanered ) com’st thou thus, thus late to fight 1” 


We have only room to insert a small portion of the 
representation of the battle. 


“ With a tall ship so doth a gallie fight, 

When the still windes stirre not th’vastable maine, 
Where this in nimblenesse, as that in might, 
Excels ; that stands, this goes and comes againe 
And shifts from prow to poope with turnings light ; 
Meanewhile the other doth ynmou’d remaine, 

And on her nimble foe approcheth nie, 

Her weightie engins tumbleth downe from hie: 


The christian sought to enter on his foe, 
Voiding his point, which at his brest was bent ; 
Argantes at his face a thrust did throe, 
Which wiile the prince awards, and doth preuent, 
His ready hand the Pagan turned soe, 
That all defence his quickenes farre orewent, 
And pierst his side, which done he said and smilde, 
The craftsman is in his cwne craft beguilde: 


“ Tancredie hit his lips for scorne and shame, 

Nor longer stood on points of fence and skill, 

But to reuenge so fierce and fast he came, 

As if his hand could not oretake his will, 

And at his visour aiming iust, gan frame 

To his proud boast an answere sharpe, but still 
Argantes broake the thrust; and at halfe sword, 
Swift, hardie, bould, in stept the christian lord. 


With his left foote fast forward gan he stride, 

And with his left the Pagans rightarme bent, 

With his right hand meanewhile the mans right side 

He cut, he wounded, led, tore, and rent, 

To his victorious teacher ( Tancred cride) 

His conquered schoiler hath this answer sent ; 
Argantes chafed, struygled, turad and twind, 
Yet could not so his captive arme vubiad : 


His sword at last he let hang by the chaine, 
And gripte his hardie foe in both bis hands, 
In his strong armes Tancred caught bim againe, 
And thus each other held and wrapt in bands. 
With greater might Alcides did not straine, 
The giant Antheus on the Libian sands ; 
On holdfast knots their brawnie armes they cast, 
And whom he hateth most, each held embrast:” 





“ 
_ 


‘ 
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There are two circumstances that deserve remark in this 
last quotation: in the first place, the fourth stanza affords 
an illustration of the remark we made in the outset, re- 
specting the reduplication of terms sometimes almost syno- 
nimous ; thus, in one line we have cut, wounded, mangled, 
tore, and rent, and in another, not by any means so objec- 
tionable, chafed, struggled, turn’d, and twin’d: the latter 
in the original is Freme il Circasso, e si contorse, e scote, but 
the former has no parallel. Another point te be observed 
is the conceit in the last line of the extract, “ And whom 
he hateth most, each held embrast,” which is entirely a 
voluntary of the translator’s, and would have been better 
omitted: Fairfax, however, was rather fond of these turns ; 
in the twentieth canto he has these two unauthorized lines, 


“ Down fell the King, the guiltless land he bit, 
That now keeps him because he kept not it ;” 


which is really a contemptible pun: but thig is the worst 
instance of the kind. 

It is from the 16th canto of Jerusalemme Liberata, that 
Spenser has so freely borrowed for the description of the 
gardens, &c. of the Bower of Blisse, in 1. ii. c. 12, of his 
Faerie Queene: yet his cannot be called a translation since, 
although the ideas are not new, they are soimproved, height- 
ened, and embellished, that they are not easily recognized. 
It is quite clear, that Fairfax, while putting into English, 
the 16th canto of Tasso, had Spenser under his eye; but 
while this scarcely detracts at all from his merit as a trans- 
lator, it does great credit to his taste as an admirer of true 
poetry. The following extract we think could not be im- 
proved by any alterations : 


“* When they had passed all those troubled waies, 
The garden sweete foorth her greene to shew, 
The mouing christall from the fountaines — 
Faire trees, hi ts, s herbes a wrets new, 
Sunshinie hile dates bi from Phesbus raies, 
Groues, arbours, mossie caues at once they vew, 
And that which beautie most, most woonder brought, 
No where appeard the arte which all this wrought. 


“ So with the rude the polisht mingled was, 
That naturall seemed all, and euery part, 
Nature would craft in counterfaiting pas, 
And imitate her imitator art: 
Milde was the aire, the skies were cleere as glas, 
The trees no whirlewind felt, nor tempest smart ; 
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But ere their fruit drop off, the blossome comes, 
This springs, that fals, that ripeneth, and this blomes. 


The leaues vpon the selfesame bow did hide, 

Beside the yoong the old and ripened figge, 

Here fruit was greene, there ripe with vermile side, 

The apples new and old grew on one twigge, 

The fruitfull vine her armes spred high and wide, 

‘That bended vnderneath their clusters bigge, 
The grapes were tender here, hard, yoong and sowre, 
There purple, ripe, and nectar sweete foorth power. 


The ioyous birds, hid vnder greenewood shade, 

Sung metrie notes on eury branch and bow, 

The winde (that in the leaves and waters plaid) 

With murmur sweete, now song, and whistled now, 

Ceased the birds, the winde loud answere made : 

And while they sung, it rumbled soft and low ; 
Thus, were it happe or cunning, chance or art, 
The winde in this strange musicke bore his part. 


With partie coloured plumes and purple bill, 

A woendrous bird among the rest there flew, 

That in plaine speech sung louelaies loud and shrill, 

Her leden was like humane language trew, 

So much she talkt, and with such wit and skill, 

That strange it seemed how much good she knew ; 
Her feathred fellowes all stood husht to heare, 
Dombe was the winde, the waters silent weare. 


The gentlie budding rose (quoth she) behold, 
That first scant peeping foorth with virgin beames, 
Halfe ope, halfe shut, her beauties doth vpfold 
In their deare leaves, and lesse seene, fairer seames, 
And after spreeds them foorth more broad and bold, 
Then languisheth and dies in last extremes, 
Nor seemes the same, that decked bed and boure, 
Of many a ladie late, and paramoure: 


So, in the passing of a day, doth pas 

The bud and blossome of the life of man, 

Nor ere doth flourish more, but like the gras 

Cut downe, becommeth withred, pale and wan: 

O gather then the rose while time thou has, 

Short is the day, done when it scant began ; 
Gather the rose of loue while yet thou mast, 
Louing, be lou’d—embrasing, be embrast. 


He ceast, and as approouing all he spoke, 
The quire of birds their heau’aly tunes renew, 
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The turtles sigh'd, and sighes with kisses broke, 
The foules to shades vnseene, by paires, withdrew ; 
It seemd the laurell chast, and stubborne oke, 
And all the gentle trees on earth that grew, 
It seemd the land, the sea, and heau’n aboue, 
All breath’d out fancie sweete, and sigh'd out Joue.” 


The resemblance between Spenser and Fairfax is espe- 
cially observable in the fourth, sixth, and seventh stanzas, 
of the above quotation: as some of our readers may not 
have Spenser at hand, we will transcribe two of his stanzas, 
perhaps the most exquisite in the whole of his work. 


“ Eftsoones they heard a most melodions sound, 
Of all that mote delight a dainty eare, 
Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere: 
Right bard it was for wight which did it heare, 
To read what manner musick that mote bee ; 
For all that pleasing is to human eare 
Was there conserted im one barmonece, 

Birds, voices, imstruments, winds, waters, all agree. 


“ The joyous birds, shrouded in cheareful shade, 
Their netes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 
Th’ Angelicall soft trembling voices made, 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet : 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters fall : 
The waters fall, with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now jeud, unto the wind doth call : 

The gently-warbling wind low answered to all.” 


We must now draw our review of Fairfax’s Tasso to a 
close, and we doit with reluctance, because we are obliged 
to omit many admirable passages which we had selected as 
additional specimens. Mr. Hoole will no doubt still have 
his admirers, even after the reprint of the whole work 
before us; but they will be principally confined to that class 
who are fond of what they call genteel poetry ; who like to 
see (as in Pope’s Homer) all the heroes and heroines finished 

entlemen and accomplished ladies ; and who would throw 
by with disgust any verse which was net equally smooth, 
polished, and unmeaning. J. P. C, 
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CONCHOLOGY. 


ART. 13.—The Elements of Conchology: or Natural History of 
Shells, according to the Linnean System, with observations on Mo- 
dern Arrangements, By Thomas Brown, Esq. &c. 8v0. pp. 
168. Henini; Lackington, 1816. 


Tue design of this work is, in its simplest form, to lay before the 
student the Linnean arrangement of shells; and the work is the 
more useful because with the exception of Dr. Casta’ s, whose system 
is now generally exploded, there is no elementary book in the Eng- 
lish language on the subject. In describing the genera, the author 
has pointed out the different alterations of modern improvement, and 
several very neatly executed plates illustrate the work, with designs 
of British shells, which will be beneficial also in the pursuit of gene- 
ral conchology. 





———— —-—— 
- = -- 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 14.—P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, Aneis, accedunt 
in Gratiam Juventutis. Note Quadum Anglicé Scripta. Editio 
Secunda, 12mo. pp. 640. Londini, Law et Whittaker, 1817. 





To the present convenient pocket edition of Virgil, is added notes, 
but they are confined strictly to the elucidation ef the text, and ave 
not extended to the general subjects of history, mythology, chreno- 
logy, and geography, regarding which the student may refer to the Dic- 
tionary of Lempriere. The authorities for the notes are principally ma 
the Delphin editions, and from Professors Martyn and = vont 
those on the Eclogues and Georgics are from the valuable ae ’. 
H. Voss, who has conferred such important obligations on the lovers 
of classical Literature. It is perhaps right to observe, that the work 
reached our hands at a very late pevied of the month, which 
precluded the possibility of any minute attention to its merits, but 
we were unwilling not to take the earliest opportunity of noticing it, 


ARV. 15.—The Young Man’s Book of Knowledge ole of Kates a fa- 
miliur view of the unportance of Religion, the Went 
’ ce, the Passions, Matter and Motion, 
M Powers, Hydrostatics, &c. By Tuomas Tee, 4th 
edit. 8vo. pp. 336. London, Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
1817. 


Tus work must be considered as a mere compilation, in which 
the principles of the several sciences are laid down, with perspi- 
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cuity so as to require no previous knowledge in the studept. 
The only novelty in the present edition is a concise index, which is 
however sufficient materially to facilitate the references to the several 
subjects. 





Art. 16.—Elements of Universal Geography, Ancient and Modern ; 
contat a description of the Boundary, Extent, Division, chief 
Cities, Sea-ports, Bays, G &c. of the several Countries, 
States, &c. of the Known Wi to which are added, Historical, 
Classical and Mythological Notes. By A. PicNot, 2d edit. 8vo. 
pp. 328. London, Lackington, amd Co. 1817. 


Tue changes in the governments and relations of Europe, deter- 
mined upon at the late Cungress at Vienna, have been introduced 
into the present edition of this elementary work, and generally au- 
thentic sources of information have been resorted to, in cube to 
correct the errors of the former publication, and to enlarge the infor- 
mation contained in the present. As it is interided that the whole, 
or the greater part of the contents should be committed to memory, 
in order to attain the necessary conciseness every thing superfluous 
has been omitted. The author is a foreigner, which will be an apo- 
logy for any little incorrectness that may be discovered in the use 

the English Language. 





LANGUAGES. 

ART. 17.--A Dicti of the Spanish and lish Languages, 
by the Rev. Don — Foueda-c nant of Soot, od 
Founder of the Royal ical Society of Xerez de la Fron- 
tera. London, Lackington, 8vo. 1817. 


Diccionario de la Lengua Inglesa para el uso de los Espanoles, com- 
pilado de los mejores autores de ambas naciones, par el Rev. Don 
Felipe Fernandez, &c. London, &c. 1817. 


Tue first of these dictionaries is a most singular attempt, to which 
we are sorry we cannot promise -much success, although the author 
has devoted sixteen years to reflection upon it. It is the incorpora- 
tion of two languages under a single alphabet, so that you have the 
ish and Spanish words in succession; the one translated into 
Spanish, and the other into English. This scheme is perfectly new, 
and it is supposed by the author to be the best means of saving 
trouble and loss of time by the frequent mistakes of looking for 
an English word in the Spanish, or a Spanish word in the English 
pert of the dictionary in the common form. We confess that we 
ve conned over our Latin and Greek dictionaries and lexicons 
during a long apprenticeship, and the Spanish dictionaries of Del- 
pivo, Pineda yet others for an equal time, yet we have never found 
the difficulty to which Don Felipe alludes: much greater, as it ap- 
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pears to us, is the embarrassment that will be occasioned by the an- 
velty he has thought fit to introduce. ' 
On a cursory examination of the last publication noticed, we 
observe no objection to the Spanish part of if; but both in this 
and the former, we see material errors, equally in the versions of 
the Spanish to the English, and the English to the Spanish.— 
These works are neatly printed, and in a compact and commo- 
dious form, atid so far we can fecommend them to our readers. 


corer os Pew Serr fear 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 17.—A Cursory Enquiry into some of the principal causes of 
Mortality among Childrén, with a view to assist in ameliorating 
the state of the Rising Generation in Health, Morals, and Hap- 
piness. To which is added; an Account of the Universal Dispen- 
sary for Sick Indigent Children. By Joun BuNNELL Davis, 
M.D. London, T. ahd G. Underwood, 8vo; pp. 72, 1817. 


I+ is an important enquiry to what causes are to be attributed the ill 
health of children, and the great mortality among those of the 
lower orders in the metropolis? It is, in part, to be assigned to 
moral depravity, resulting, not so much from the want of natural 
affection, as the degrading and destructive practice of dram-drink- 
ing, which occasions parental neglect; and as is stated by our 
author, a weak, delicate, and diseased organization is the unhappy 
inheritance of those infants whose parents have impaired and en- 
feebled their constitutions, from the immoderate use of spirits. Of 
the admirable charities which British miunificence has established, 
few appear entitled to more consideration than what is called the 
Universal Dispensary for Children, of which an interesting account 
is given in the pamphlet before us. 
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POETRY, 


ART. 18.—Odes and other Poems. By HENRY Neewe. London, 
Sherwood and Co. 12mo. pp. 144, 1816. 


War of room compels us to notice these productions in the 
Monthly Catalogue, though we had reserved them for a separate ar- 
ticle in another part of our Review : they are several degrees better 
than the shape in which they are put forth to the world would lead 
us to expect. Who the author is, we know not; but if not a poet 
likely to rise to eminence, he is not to be placed upon the common 
level of versifiers; and if he do not possess great originality of 
thought, his versification is some of the most pleasing and harmon 
ous, that has recently come under our observation. Take the fol- 
lowing specimen from an Ode to Memory, a stale subject, on which 

Cair. Rev. Vou. V. Feb. 1817. 2k. Ct 
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it would be difficult for our best writers now to offer any great no- 
velty. 


Yet open Memory’s book again, 
Turn o’er the lovelier pages now, 
And find that balm for present pain, 
Which past enjoyment can bestow : 
Delusion all, and void of power, 
For e’en in thought’s serenest hour, 
When past delights are felt, 
And Memory shines on scenes of woe, 
"Tis like the moonbeam on the snow, 
That gilds but cannot melt ; 
That throws a mockery lustre o'er, 
But leaves it cheerless,as before. 
Her sweetest song will only tell 
Of long departed noon ; 
Of things we lov'd, alas! how well; 
And lost, alas! how soon; 
For feelings blasted, hopes deferr’d, 
And secret woes unseen, unheard 
By the cold crowd around ; 
Will rise, and make their plaintive moan, 
And mingle with her softest tone, 
Till in their murmurs drown'd, 
Her lyre shall lose its soothing flow, 
And only tell a tale of woe.” (p. 16—17.) 


The author is certainly ambitious, for he has made attempts at 
the highest order of lyrical compositions: he has written Odes to 
Time, Hope, Despair, Enthusiasm, Fancy, the Power of Poetry, 
Pity, Allegory, &c.; but he wants a little judgment in commencing 
wit pry 7 aims. In a few of these subjects he endeavours to 
follow some bards who will never be overtaken, and who in their 
airy progress have left behind no footsteps by which they may be 
traced. With them we suppose Mr. Neale cannot mean for a mo- 
ment to put himself in competition; or if he do, he does not pos- 
sess that sure accompaniment of all true excellence—Aumility ; and 
we would advise him to lay down his “ quill presumptious.” Besides 
Odes, we have in the small volume before us Sonnets and Miscel- 
lanies: we have only s to quote the following, which we feel 
assured will be read with pleasure :— 


** Why do we love thee, Fame? thou art not sweet ; 
If sweetness dwell with softness and repose ; 
Thou art not fair, if beauty be replete 
With peace and tenderness, and ease from woes ; 
Thou art not faithful, for thy power and flame 
To fierce extremes the maddening votary urge, 
And oft the winds that should his bliss proclaim, 
Swell but the chorus of his funeral dirge : 
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Yet we do love thee—love thee till the blood 
Wasted for thee, forsakes the heart thy shrine ; 
Till happiness is past, and toil withstood, 
And life itself pour'd idly forth :—for thine 
Is that mysterious witchery that beguiles 
The soul it stabs, and murders while it smiles.” 

We imagine that the author's wishes have been gratified in the 
manuer in which his poems are published; but we never saw a 
more successful endeavour to spread a few lines over a large space: 
this is the first time we recollect to have observed sonuets, of four- 
teen lines each, extended over two pages, for the sake of swelling 
the bulk of the volume. This practice deserves severe reprobation. 


—- ee 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ART. 19.—A Remedy for the late Bad Harvest. 12mo. pp. 24. 
London, Richardson, 1817. 


WE doubt if the word remedy in this little pamphlet be properly 
employed, and it is certainly misapptied, if we are to understand by it 
acure, and not simply an alleviation of the pressure of the disease. 
It is properly said, that the dearness of bread is a security against 
its total failure; and in this view, it is of the utmost importance 
that this safeguard should not in England, as in the metropolis of 
France, be removed, by enabling the most numerous part of the 
community to purchase it under the actual price. Whatever relief is 
now afforded to the poor, should be furnished in any commodity 
rather than in bread. The author expresseshimself somewhat strange- 
ly, where he says, that the only effectual way of relieving them in 
this article, is by means of a reduced consumption; or, if we under- 
stand him, by depriving them, as much as possible, of the use of it. 
We agree, however, with him in the policy of employing every 
effort by care and economy, in order to bring the stock of wheat upon 
a par with the time it is to last. 











ART. 20.—Common Consent the basis of the Constitution of England ; 
or Parliamentary Reform considered and tried by the tests of Law 
and Reason. 8vo. pp. 96. London, T. and J. Allman, 1817. 
AMONG the subjects of serious complaint, with this writer, he enu- 

merates the neglect of the nobility and gentry of the a the 
Mi es et Proceres Regni, to attend to the interests of the people, 
and he contrasts the present apathy of that powerful body with the 
zeal, valour, and intelligence by which Magna Charta was acquired, 
It is here insisted that the legislature of England is representative, 
and that the common consent of the le ought to be expressed 
by a fair and equal representation. Such propositions we believe 
there are very few in this country, at the present time, inclined to 
oppose ; and the only rational question is, whether it be safe and 
wise, by a general and comprehensive plan, to correct at once all 
the existing abuses, or whether it be better to proceed step by step, 
removing one abuse after another, until the entire purpose be ace 
complished. 
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The author is in the class of what have been called sweeping re- 
formers. “I have not,” he says, “ proposed that the House of 
Commons should be reformed by successive changes ; first, because 
the present calamities are so dreadful, that if 2 remedy be not im- 
mediately sought for, it may be found too late to prevent the ap- 
proaching horrors. Secondly, because every change of the govern- 
ment must be attended with great national anxiety, and we ought 
not to proceed in a manner to prolong that anxiety for a succession 
of years. Thirdly, because no reform of this nature can be effected 
by slow degrees; “to think so,” he observes very plausibly, “ im- 
plies a belief that the usurpers are so unwary in the support of their 

, as to be led to concede one point after another, till they have 
ost the whole of it.” In the limits to which we are confined in our 
Monthly Catalogue, we cannot be expected to discuss these impor- 
tant tupics. 


ART. 21.—Reasons for the Establishment of Provident Institutions 
called Savings’ Banks; with a Word of Caution respecting their 
Formation; and pee gqune containing a Model for the For- 
mation of Savings’ according to the Plan adopted by the 
Provident Institution established in the Western Part of the Me- 
tropolis, and by that for the City of London and its Vicinity. By 
Joun Bow es, Esq. 8vo. pp. 45. London, Richardson, 1817, 
Ir will be recollected that the Bill for the Encouragement of 

Savings’ Banks, having in the last year passed the Commons, was 

read the first time in the House of Lords, when the Minister for the 

Home Department recommended that it should be printed, in order 

that it might receive the full consideration when the attention of 

their Lordships should be called to the subject in the ensuing ses- 
sion. In this situation the bill remains, and there is ground to 
expect that it will be soon offered for the sanction of the Peers. 

Although this expected law will afford additional facilities and secu- 

rities to Savings’ Banks, together with an exemption from various 

stamp duties and other expenses, to prevent delay the author properly 
states, that in one respect only these banks are materially defective, 
from the want of legislative assistance. “As,” he says, ‘‘ the law 
now stands, they are unable upon the death of depositors to obtain 

a discharge from responsibility for deposits, however small, unless 

the ex attending the probate of a testamentary disposition, or 

the taking out of letters of administration be first incurred.” To 
supply this defect, it seems some provision has been made in the 

ill already framed, but inadequately ; and it is suggested, therefore, 
by the author, that the lations acted upon in the institutions 
formed at Bath, Exeter, the western part of the metropolis, and the 
city of London, would furnish a good model for the legislative enact- 
ment. We form very pleasing expectations of the consequences of 
such institutions; and in order that they may be attended with all 
the benefits they can confer, we are anxious that attention should be 

“rage to the cautions proposed by Mr. Bowles in this third edition of 

sensible pamphlet. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Literary Intelligence, Fc. 





The House of Mourning, a Poem, 
with some smaller pieces, by John 
Scott, author of a Visit to Paris, 
and Paris Revisited. 

“ Whither is he gone, what accident 
hath rapt him from us.” 

Mr. Bayley, formerly of Merton 
College, has in the press Idwal, 
the Narrative of Brito, and the 
Hostage, detached portions of an 
Epic Poem; with a Poem in Greek 
Hexameters, 

Mr. J. H. Lewis-has in the press, 
an Historical Account of the Rise 
and Progress of Short-hand, ex- 
tracted trom Lectures delivered at 
different periods by the Author. 

The Rev. Sir Adam Gordon 
has in the press a Course of Lec- 
tures on the Church Catechism, 
for every Sunday in the Year. 

A Journal of a Tour in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
&e. by J.T. James, Esq. Christ 
Church, Oxford: the 2d edition. 

The Comforts of Old Age, 
with Biographical Illustrations, 
by Sir Thomas Barnard, the se- 
cond edition. 

Tales of My Landlord, the 
third edition, 4 vol. 12mo. 

A new and tly enlarged edi- 
tion by the Sa of the Rev. 
Rowland Hill's celebrated Village 
Dialogues, is in the press and will 
be completed in about twenty- 
four numbers. No.1. will appear 
on the ist of April, witia portrait 
of the author. 

The second number of the new 
and improved edition of Stephen's 
Greek Thesaurus is just published. 
ee peter sent number has been de- 
layed a considerable time by a 





treaty with the Professor Scheefer, 
of Leipsic, for his valuable MSS. 
which the editors have at 
procured; but they trust t 
their present a ts will 
enable them to publish the future 
numbers regularly. The two first 
numbers will be to contain 
about 2000 words omitted by 
Stephens. A few copies belong- 
ing to deceased subscribers may 
be had; the price to be hereafter 
raised again time to time. 

A work of very general utility 
will be published in the course of 
the present month, entitled, The 
Bible Class Book, or Scripture 
Readings for every Day in the 
Year; being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Lessons, selected from 
the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive parts of the Sacred — 
tures, This selection is 
upon a plan recommended by Dr. 
Watts, and though its chief aim is 
that of becoming a school class 
book for youth in all stations of 
life, and of every religious deno- 
mination, (for doctrinal and con- 
troversial points have been studi- 
ously omitted,) yet will it be found 
equally beneficial in all families 
—to persons of mature age, as 
well as youth—to the heads of 
establishments as well as to ser- 
vants, and the manufacturing 
classes of the community. 

The Rev. Mr. Broome has en- 
larged his selections from the 
works of those eminent Divines 
Fuller and South, and they will be 
published in the course of the pre- 
sent month as a second edition. 

A small volume upon the Art 
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of Making, Managing, Flavour- 
ing, Colouring, Preserving, and 
Recovering all Kinds of Wines, 
Spirits and Compounds; with 
Directions for Brewing, &c. &c. 
by M. R. Westney, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

Mr. Sotheby will sell during 
the present season, the interest- 
ing and rare collection of the 
Rev. Henry Meen, B D. late Rec- 
tor of St. Nicholas, Olave, and 
St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey; also 

The very valuable and highly 
interesting united Libraries of 
Thomas Hollis, . and Thomas 
Brand Hollis, Esq. eluding like- 
wise the Theological and Political 
Library of the late Rev. John 
Disney, D. D. F.S. A. removed 
from Hyde, near Ingatestone, 
Essex. Among the former are a 
complete Collection of the diffe- 
rent Editions and various Works 
of Milton; likewise Violet's vari- 
ous Pieces. A very large Collec- 
tion of Historical Tracts relative 
to the Grand Rebellion and Com- 
monwealth. The entire Collec- 
tion by, and relating to the Works 
of Dr. Priestley. 

A very valuable and extensive 
Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Coins and Medals, collected by 
Thomas Hollis, Esq. and Thomas 
Brand Hollis, Esq. removed from 
Hyde, in Essex ; comprising nu- 
merous and highly preserved spe- 
cimens in the Saxon and British 
series, Pope's medals, large Ro- 
man brass, Greek and Roman 
medals, &c. &e. in copper, silver, 
and gold, will also be sold; and 

A considerable Selection of 
Bronzes, Vases, me, Lamps, 


Terracottas, Raphael’s China, and 
other curiosities of the Hollis’ 
Collection. 

A reprint of Morte d’Arthur. 











Works in the Press, &c. 


The text of this edition will be a 
faithful transcript from the Cax- 
ton edition, in the possession of 
Earl Spencer, with an introduction 
and notes. By Robert Sauthey, 
Esq. poet laureate. 

Mr. J. M. Kenneir is preparing 
a Journey through Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Kurdistan, in 1813 
and 1814, with remarks on the 
Marches of Alexander, and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

Capt. Beaufort has a Deserip- 
tion of the Remains of Antiquity 
on the South Coast of Asia Minor, 
with plates and charts, nearly 
ready for publication. 

Dr. Irving is preparing an en- 
larged edition of the Memoirs of 
Buchanan; with an appendix, 
which will contatn a great num- 
ber of original papers. 

Mr. Isaac Blackburn, ship- 
builder at Plymouth, has ready 
for the press, a Treatise on the 
Science of Ship-building, illus- 
trated by more than 120 figures 
and tables, and will form a quarto 
volume. 

Mr. Newman, of Soho-square, 
has in the press, an Essay on the 
Analogy and Harmony of Co- 
lours, with anew theory of their 
relations and arrangement. 

T. S. Raffles, Esq. late lieute- 
nant-governor of Java, has in the 
press, ina quarto volume, an Ac- 
count of the Island of Java, illus- 
trated by a map and numerous 
plates. 

Miss Edgeworth has a volume 
of Comic Dramas in the press. 

The Rev. Dr. Symmons’ trans- 
lation of the Eneid of Virgil is 
nearly ready for publication, in a 
quarto volume. 

Melincourt, in three volumes, 
by the author of Headlong Hall, 
is in the press, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Origin, Excellence, and Per- 
version of Wakes or Parish Feasts, a 
Sermon, preached at Madley, near 
Hereford, on Sunday, September 
22, 1816. By George Cope, D.D. 
Canon Residentiary of Hereford, and 
Vicar of Madley. 

Observations for the Use of Land- 
ed Gentlemen on the Present State 
and Fature Prospects of the British 
Farmer. By Rusticus. 

Six Weeks at Long's; a Satirical 
Novel, by a Late Resident. 

“ Longo ordine gentes.” 

Considerations on the Poor Laws, 
and the Treatment of the Poor, with 
Suggestions for making the Public 
Anauitants Contributary to their 
Support. By oue of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace. 

lilustration (chiefly Geographical) 
of the History of the Expedition of 
the Younger Cyrus, and the Retreat 
ef the Ten Thousand Greeks. By 
Major Rennel. 

Poems on Moral and Religious 
Subjects. To which are prefixed, 
Introductory Remarks on a Course 
of Female Education. By Alice 
Flowerdew, Conductress of a Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies, at Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk. Third edition. 

A View of the History, Literature, 
and Religion of the Hindoos ; includ- 
ing a Minute Description of their 
Manners and Customs; and Transla- 
tions from their = aa Works. 
By the Rev. W. Ward, one of the 
Baptist Missionaries at Serampore. 
The third edition, carefully abridged 
and greatly impreved. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions, for the Use of Young People; 
with a Selection of British and Ge- 
neral Biography, &c. By Richmal 
Mangnall. , 

Historical Anecdotes of some of 
the Howard Family. By Charles, 
Tenth Duke ef Norfolk. 

The Jurisdiction of Justices of the 
Peace, and Authority of Parish Of- 
ficers, in all matters relating te Pa- 
rechial Law, with ee a 
of all necessary Proceedings ; the 
judged Cases to Michaelmas Term, 
1515, and the Statutes of the last Ses- 





sion of Parliament 1816. By Tho- 
m2s Walter Williams, Esq. of the In- 
ner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

The Law and Practice of Summa: 
Convictions on Penal Statutes, by 
Justices of the Peace. In Four 
Parts. Part I. containing the Pro- 
ceedings before Conviction. Part IT. 
The Conviction itself. Part Hl. 
Proceedings after Conviction, viz. 
Distress, Imprisonment : also an Ap- 
peal and Removal by Habeas Cor. 
pus, or Certiorari, Costs, &c. Part IV. 
Actions, &c. against, and Indemnity 
of Justices and their Officers in the 
Execution of Summary Jurisdiction ; 
with an Appendix, containing Prac- 
tical Forms and Precedents of Con- 
victions. By W. Paley, Esy. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. ; 

Some Facts, shewing the Vast Bar- 
den of the Poor-Rates in a particular 
District, with a View of the anequal 
Mode in a wane kinds of 
Pro contribute to support 
of aes By a Member of the 
Shropshire Committee for the E1ir- 
ployment of the Poor destitute of 
Work. 

A Letter on the Distresses of the 
Country, addressed to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, in con- 
sequence of his Motion respecting 
“the Revulsion of ‘Prade, and our 
sudden transition from a system of 
extensive War to a state of Peace ;” 
in which the supposed intluence of 
our Debt and ‘axes upon our Ma- 
nufacteries and Foreigh Trade is 
investigated, By John Ashton Yates. 

A View of the Agrienitural, Cem- 
mercial, and Finaucial Interests of 
Ceylon. With an Appendix; eon- 
taining some of the principal Laws 
and Usages of the Candians; Port 
and Castom-house Regniations ; Ta- 
bles of Exports and Imports, Public 
Revenue and Expenditure, &c. &c, 
By Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. late 
Comptroller-general of Customs, and 
acting Auditor-general of Civil Ac- 
counts in that Colony. 

The Home of Love, a Poem. By 
Mrs. Henry Rolls, author of Sac 
Sketches. 

Cursory Hints on the Application 
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of Public Subscriptions in providi 
Employment and Relief for the Le 
bouring Classes ; in a Letter to the 
Editor of “ The Times.” a Mem- 
ber of the Universiry of Oxford. 

A Third Volume of the Curiosities 
of Literature. 

An Elementary Treatise on the 
Differential and Integral Calculates. 
By 8. F. Lacroix. Translated from 
the French, with an Appendix and 
Notes, 

A Sermon, delivered at Lewin’s 
Head Meeting, in Bristol, Decem- 
ber 22, 1816; and published at the 
Reqnest of the Congregation. By 
John Rowe. 








List of New Publications. 


Sermons preached im the Parisli 
Church of Kilmallie. By the Rev. 
John Ross, A.M. 


Lectures on the Principles .and 
Institutions of the Roman Catholic 
Religion; with an Appendix, con- 
taining Historical and Critical Il- 
lustrations: By the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, M.A. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster. By E. W. Brayley: with 
Architectural and Graphic Illustra- 
tions, by J. P. Neale. Il. with 
fine Engravings, folio, to correspond 
with Dugdale’s Monasticon ; and in 
imperial and royal quarto’s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Letter of Amicus, from Sunderland, has come to hand. With regard 


to the 


laint of our unknown friend, we admit that we were severe, 


but the lash was well deserved, and we think we should find very few who 


would not wi 
dour and benev 


ple ; 


y join us in the castigation. At the same time the can- 
ence of Amicus are cr 
and opinion do not much redound to the honour of his judgment. 
enforcing forbearance, it might have been as well, if he had set the exam- 

“in this instance (after what he has said) we exercise that virtue with 


itable to his heart, if his criticism 
While 


some reluctance. We should have thanked Amicus for the private informa- 
tion he transmits had it not been known long ago to all the rest of the world. 


Two new Tragedies are before us, one o 


next dramaticarticle. That from 


which will be criticised in our 
ter would have found a place in 


our present number, but for the unavoidable continuation of an unfinished 


review. 


We thank Dr. Yeats for his obliging communication yom us of a fact 
1 


with which we were unacquainted, not suspecting that the m 


cal articles 


of the Critical Review could be open, at least, to the charge of want of 


candour. 
error in the of his artic 
have o in a mistake. 
Editors are obliged 


British Seamen, and he wi 


Dr. Yeats’s letter is quite satisfactory, and convinces us that the 
in the Medical and Physical Journal could 


the communication of Mr. T. U. in defence of 
be aware that the work he refers to having 


already been noticed, it would not be consistent with the general plan of a 
Review to comment on a second edition, unless some material variation 


had been made from the former. 


Several respectable wie nee are unavoidably deferred, and one espe- 


cially conneeted with 
poned to our next number, 
We beg 


Architecture, we have very reluctantly post- 
leave to refer a Medical Gentleman to our notice to Correspon- 


dents in the Critical Review of December last, in reply to his communi- 


cation. 


The writer of a note fiom Soho Square, inclosing an account of a Medi- 
cal Institution, should be —a that insertions of the kind he desires 


are liable to the payment of 
ef a periodical review. 


, aad are not within the literary purposes 
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